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DORA  HAMILTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BREAD    CAST    UPON   THE    WATERS. 

"  ROBERT/'  said  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  her  husband,  as 
they  sat  together  one  evening  in  their  pleasant  draw- 
ing-room, "I  have  been  wishing  to  say  something 
to  you  a  long  time — but  I  hardly  like  saying  it 
either/' 

"  Never  mind.  Tell  me  what  it  is,"  answered  Mr. 
Hamilton  quickly,  looking  anxiously  into  her  thin, 
flushed  face  as  he  spoke.  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  not 
feeling  so  well  to-night." 

"  Yes,  thank  you ;  as  well  as  usual.  It  is  not 
that ;  it  is  not  about  myself.  I  only  wanted  to  ask 
you  whether  you  do  not  place  too  much  confidence 
in  Seth  Browne;  and  whether  you  really  think  of 
giving  him  poor  Rawson's  place  as  head  clerk  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  There  is  no  one  else  in  the  office  half 
as  capable  of  filling  it." 

"  But  then  he  is  so  young." 
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"  A  fault  which  every  day  must  needs  help  to  mend. 
Have  you  no  other  reason,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Only  a  woman's  reason,"  replied  his  wife,  speak- 
ing more  energetically  than  was  her  wont,  while  the 
crimson  spot  deepened  on  either  cheek.  "  I  do  not 
like  Seth  Browne.  I  never  did.  I  could  not  trust 
him.  He  never  looks  one  in  the  face." 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  first  came  to  take  him 
into  the  office  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hamilton,  after  a  pause. 

"I  think  not.  I  do  not  remember  speaking  of 
him  to  you  before.  You  know,  my  dear,  I  seldom 
venture  to  interfere  with  your  business  arrangements ; 
but  when  I  heard  of  his  being  likely  to  have 
Rawson's  place,  I  could  not  help  doing  so." 

"  It  is  singular  enough,"  observed  Mr.  Hamilton 
thoughtfully,  "that  poor  old  Rawson  should  have 
uttered  a  similar  warning  just  before  he  died,  and  with 
no  better  reason  to  give  for  it  than  your  own — '  that  he 
never  liked  the  lad  from  the  first/  I  am  afraid  that 
Seth  is  not  one  to  make  many  friends ;  he  is  too 
silent  and  reserved.  But  I  should  be  slow  to  believe 
any  evil  of  him,  for  his  mother's  sake.  And  then  he 
is  so  steady  and  attentive  to  business ;  and  shrewd — 
wonderfully  shrewd — an  old  head  on  young  shoulders." 

"  You  knew  his  mother  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
leaning  back  in  her  easy  chair. 

"  ^e  were  children  and  playfellows  together.  She 
married  while  I  was  abroad,  and  went  to  reside  with 
her  husband  somewhere  in  London.  Her  parents 
died  shortly  afterwards,  within  a  few  months  of  one 
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another ;  and  I  lost  all  traces  of  her  until  some  years 
ago,  when  a  short,  hurried  note  was  one  day  brought 
to  my  office,  in  which  she  earnestly  entreated  me  by 
the  memory  of  our  happy  childhood  to  come  and  see 
her  for  the  last  time.  The  bearer  was  poor  Seth,  then 
a  mere  lad,  and  crying  bitterly,  as  he  well  might  at 
the  thought  of  losing  such  a  mother.  I  found  her  in 
mean  lodgings,  and  looking  very  sadly  changed  and 
aged,  but  more  by  grief  than  time.  It  was  a  long,  melan- 
choly story  she  told  me — how  her  husband,  Captain 
Browne,  as  he  called  himself,  had  only  married  her  in 
order  to  become  possessed  of  her  property ;  and  how 
he  had  drunk  and  gambled  it  away.  At  length,  when 
nothing  remained,  he  had  deserted  her  and  her  child, 
and  gone  no  one  knew  whither.  She  cared  little  about 
his  going  away  :  she  had  even  learned  to  be  thankful 
for  it,  so  much  had  she  begun  to  dread  his  increasing 
influence  over  the  mind  of  her  son. 

"  Poor  thing  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "  what 
could  she  do  ?" 

"  I  forget  now.  I  believe  that  she  went  out  as  a 
daily  governess,  and  gave  music  lessons,  and  did 
embroidery,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  She  was 
very  accomplished.  At  any  rate,  she  managed  to 
maintain  and  educate  the  lad  out  of  her  slender  earn- 
ings. But  she  wore  herself  out  at  last ;  and,  feeling 
that  her  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  her  dying  request 
was  that  I  would  take  Seth  into  the  office,  and  just 
give  an  eye  to  him  sometimes  for  her  sake.  She 
assured  me  that  I  should  find  him  steady  and  diligent ; 
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and  she  trusted  that  he  would  prove  grateful.  As  it 
happened,  there  was  a  vacancy  at  that  very  time,  so  it 
was  settled  that  the  lad  should  commence  his  duties  at 
once.  His  poor  mother  told  me  that  she  felt  like  one 
relieved  from  a  heavy  burden.  It  would  be  such  a 
good  opening  for  lu'm,  she  said ;  and  she  knew  that  he 
was  fully  competent  to  fill  it,  young  as  he  was,  or  she 
would  not  have  asked  me.  I  left  her  with  a  happy 
smile  upon  her  pale  face.  Her  task  was  endea. 
When  Seth  came  the  following  morning  it  was  to  tell 
me  that  his  mother  was  dead.  But  I  am  wrong  to 
trouble  you  with  this  sad  story/' 

"  No ;  I  am  glad  you  told  me.  I  wish  that  you 
had  mentioned  it  before.  Poor  boy,  how  lonely  it 
must  be  for  liim !  Why  not  invite  him  to  dinner 
sometimes  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so  occasionally,  my  dear, 
for  his  mother's  sake,  when  you  are  better." 

"We  must  not  wait  for  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
with  a  sigh,  although  she  smiled  a  moment  afterwards 
on  observing  her  husband's  anxious  glance.  "  Ask 
him  to-morrow." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  if  you  think  that  it  will  not 
tire  you  too  much.  From  the  inquiries  which  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  make  from  time  to  time  at  his 
lodgings,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  steady,  well-conducted 
young  man.  His  landlady  tells  me  that  he  has  no 
companions,  and  that  he  spends  all  his  leisure  in 
study." 

"A    little    change    will   do   him   good/'   replied 
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his  wife  kindly.  ft  Be  sure  that  you  bring  iiim 
to-morrow." 

In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  on  the  following 
day  Seth  Browne  dined  for  the  first  time  at  the  house 
of  his  employer.  Had  Mrs.  Hamilton  consulted  her 
own  feelings  and  inclinations,  it  would  also  have  been 
his  last ;  but  she  had  a  higher  standard  of  duty,  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  young  man  continued  after 
that  time  to  be  a  frequent  guest.  Even  when  his 
gentle  hostess  could  no  longer  take  her  usual  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  she  still  received  him  in  her 
quiet  drawing  room,  where  he  watched  her  gradually 
wasting  away,  and  growing  paler  and  paler,  and 
weaker  and  weaker,  but  ever  patient  and  cheerful, 
and  full  of  faith  and  hope.  Thus,  perhaps,  had  he 
watched  his  own  mother  in  days  gone  by,  only  that 
she  had  none  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  sur- 
rounded Mrs.  Hamilton. 

Whatever  thoughts  and  memories  might  have  come 
crowding  over  him  at  such  times,  they  found  no  voice. 
His  manner  was  constrained  almost  to  awkwardness, 
and  strangely  cold  and  repelling.  He  never  spoke 
unless  first  addressed,  and  then  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  He  betrayed  no  emotion,  no  apparent 
interest  in  what  was  going  on  around  him ;  and  never 
looked  any  one  in  the  face.  Whatever  might  have 
been  his  feelings,  he  expressed  no  sympathy  either  by 
word  or  deed,  and  appeared  to  shrink  from  and  avoid 
those  subjects  in  which  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  would  be  most  interested. 
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Mrs.  Hamilton  could  never  quite  get  over  her  first 
prejudice  against  Seth  Browne,  although  she  re- 
proached herself  for  it ;  and  it  was  this  very  feeling 
which  caused  her  to  bear  with  him  as  she  did.  Her 
kind  heart  made  a  thousand  excuses  for  "  the  poor 
motherless  boy/'  as  she  termed  him.  She  recalled  to 
mind  his  deserted  childhood;  the  bitter  memory  of  that 
worthless  parent  to  whom  his  young  heart  had  once 
clung  so  fondly  ;  the  weary  struggles  of  his  boyhood  ; 
the  gentle,  hard-working,  self-sacrificing  mother,  so 
early  taken  away ;  his  present  solitary  and  cheerless 
existence.  And  then  she  wondered  within  herself 
whether  poor  Seth  had  ever  heard  of  the  Great  Bock 
in  a  weary  land,  Jesus,  the  loving  Saviour,  the  burden- 
bearer  of  all  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  his  people ;  or,f 
having  heard  perhaps  in  days  past,  had  forgotten  it 
again  when  he  most  needed  those  consolations  which 
the  gospel  alone  can  give.  Wondering  thus,  she 
began  to  lend  him  good  books,  and  invited  him  to 
remain  to  family  prayer ;  and  every  now  and  then,  when 
she  could,  she  tried  to  say  a  little  word  for  Christ 
— the  last  being  very  difficult  on  account  of  his  cold- 
ness and  reserve. 

The  books  were  duly  received  and  returned.  She 
could  not  tell  whether  he  read  them ;  if  so,  he  never 
in  any  way  referred  to  their  contents.  Night  after 
night  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  his  wife's  request,  read  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture  followed  by  a  prayer,  while  Seth 
Browne  sat  and  listened,  and  knelt  down  with  the  rest. 
From  time  to  time  the  "little  word  "  was  spoken  with 
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silent  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
no  response  came.  God  alone  reads  the  human  heart 
We  can  only  work,  and  wait,  and  pray,  and  trust. 
Faithful  is  He  who  has  promised  :  "  Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters ;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
days."* 

*  Eccles.  xi.  1. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
A  MOTHER'S  LESSON. 

THE  firm  of  Hamilton  and  Son  was  one  well  known 
in  the  mercantile  world.  It  had  stood  unshaken 
amidst  the  severest  commercial  storms,  and  been 
declared,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "as  safe  as  the 
bank."  The  present  proprietor  had  but  one  source  of 
regret,  which  was  that  it  would  never  be  Hamilton 
and  Son  again,  his  only  child  being  a  daughter;  and 
yet,  .when  he  looked  upon  her  fair  young  face,  he  had 
no  heart  to  wish  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  just  and  upright  man,  a 
character  upon  which  he  prided  himself.  He  was 
also  kind-hearted  and  benevolent.  There  were  few 
public  charities  in  which  his  name  did  not  appear,  and 
he  was  ever  one  of  the  first  to  head  any  subscription 
that  might  be  got  up  in  behalf  of  the  distressed.  He 
rather  liked  seeing  his  own  name  in  print,  and  attend- 
ing public  meetings  and  public  dinners ;  and  found  it 
pleasant  to  return  in  the  evening  to  his  quiet  home, 
followed  by  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  those  he  had 
helped  and  benefited. 

Every  sabbath  day  Mr.  Hamilton  might  regularly 
be  seen  in  his  accustomed  place  in  the  house  of  God. 
Not  but  that  he  would  frequently  have  preferred 
remaining  at  home,  for  head  work  is  even  more  trying 
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than  the  work  of  the  hands ;  but  he  rightly  deemed  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  set  a  good  example  to  others. 
His  father  had  thought  the  same,  and  never  missed 
attending  public  worship  at  least  once  on  the  sabbath, 
although  his  son  had  but  a  vague  recollection  of  how 
the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent — only  that  it  had  always 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  longest  day  of  all  the  seven. 
And  so,  indeed,  it  did  now ;  but  then,  as  he  used  to 
say,  "  Neither  his  father  nor  himself  liked  being  idle ; 
and  one  could  not  sit  all  day  reading  the  Bible/5 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  his 
wife/s  request,  had  commenced  having  family  worship, 
although  he  frequently  found  it  very  inconvenient, 
especially  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  in  a  hurry  to 
go  to  his  office ;  but  he  agreed  with  her  that  it  was 
right  to  do  so,  and  a  sense  of  duty  had  hitherto  en- 
abled him  to  persevere.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  it 
is  also  a  comfort  and  a  privilege. 

Mr.  Hamilton  had  a  great  respect  for  religion,  and 
deemed  it  only  natural  that  his  wife,  in  her  delicate 
state  of  health,  should  think  so  much  about  it.  He 
fully  intended  to  pay  more  attention  to  it  himself  some 
day — when  he  grew  old,  perhaps,  or  had  more  leisure. 
He  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  own  father  (whose 
precepts  and  example  he  always  loved  to  quote),  after 
he  had  retired  from  the  cares  of  business,  and  when 
his  hair  had  become  gray,  and  his  form  bent  with  age 
spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  his  comfort- 
able easy  chair,  with  the  Bible  before  him.  He  forgot 
that  every  one  does  not  live  to  grow  old  and  gray- 
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headed ;  and  he  never  thought  to  question  how  much 
of  that  sacred  volume  the  dim  eye  and  failing  intellect 
could  read  or  comprehend. 

Many  pitied  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  there  were  times 
when  he  even  pitied  himself,  for  having  a  wife  who 
was  always  sick  and  ailing ;  but  she  was  very  dear  to 
him  nevertheless,  so  much  so  that  he  could  not  bear 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  losing  her. 
Her  illness  had  been  so  lingering,  and  her  decline  so 
gradual,  that  he  had  become,  as  it  were,  accustomed 
to  it.  Seeing  her  every  day,  he  did  not  notice  how 
she  was  slowly  fading  away  from  earth.  He  would 
not  notice  it.  He  interrupted  her  gentle  warnings  by 
his  passionate  grief.  He  would  not  believe  it.  She 
should  have  everything  in  the  world  which  money 
could  procure,  he  told  her,  if  she  would  only  try  and 
get  well  for  his  sake  and  Dora's  (Dora  was  their  only 
child),  and  not  talk  about  dying.  Perhaps  lie  did  not 
really  believe  that  the  end  was  so  near.  We  are  all 
apt  to  deceive  ourselves  in  this  manner,  especially 
when  the  sufferer  has  been  long  an  invalid;  and  many 
hours  of  sweet  communion  were  thus  lost  to  both. 

A  few  years  after  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
caught  cold  in  consequence  of  an  accident  in  which 
the  boat  she  was  in  upset ;  and  she  was  never  well 
afterwards.  From  that  period  she  earnestly  devoted 
herself  to  the  care  and  education  of  their  only  child, 
and  was  thankful  to  have  been  so  long  spared  for  her 
labour  of  love.  Dora  was  much  attached  to  her 
mother ;  but  it  was  an  attachment  that  had  learned  to 
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manifest  itself  in  deeds  rather  than  words.  As  a  child, 
she  never  cared  to  leave  her  for  a  moment,  even  when 
it  became  necessary  in  order  to  attend  to  her  different 
studies,  or  to  take  that  amount  of  active  exercise  which 
was  absolutely  requisite  on  account  of  her  own  health. 

te  I  would  rather  stay  with  you,  mamma,"  pleaded 
ther  little  Dora ;  "  I  do  love  you  so  much/' 

"  And  I  would  rather  have  you  remain  with  me/' 
was  the  reply  of  this  wise  and  tender  mother ;  "  but 
we  have  each  a  duty  to  perform.  A  cheerful  and 
ready  obedience  is  always  the  best  proof  of  affection." 

Upon  which  Dora  would  go  quietly  away,  and  do 
as  she  was  bid.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  instead  of 
hanging  about  her  mother's  neck,  and  kissing  and 
caressing  her,  as  we  have  seen  some  young  girls  do, 
who  could  do  nothing  else  to  evince  their  love,  Dora 
was  always  on  the  watch  to  see  what  was  wanted — to 
fetch  a  footstool,  or  smooth  a  pillow,  or  draw  down  a 
blind,  and  careful  to  control  her  own  feelings,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  soothe  those  of  others. 

It  was  the  earnest  endeavour  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  to 
carry  out  the  same  important  lesson  in  higher  things. 
She  was  anxious  that  her  daughter's  religion  should 
not  be  one  of  mere  sentiment ;  that  she  should  not 
only  be  taught  to  say,  "Lord,  Lord,"  but  to  make 
it  the  great  aim  of  her  life  to  do  the  will  of  her  Father 
in  heaven.  Our  blessed  Saviour  has  himself  given  us 
this  sure  test  whereby  to  try  our  affection :  "  If  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments."  *  Mrs.  Hamilton 

*  John  xiv.  15. 
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sought  to  render  Dora's  religion  a  practical  as  well  as 
a  cheerful  one.  The  abiding  sense  of  Christ's  redeem- 
ing love  ought  to  make  us  gentle,  and  loving,  and 
forbearing,  and  self-denying  towards  others.  Religion, 
she  told  her,  is  not  a  mere  sabbath  feeling,  but  the 
sunshine  of  every-day  life,  enabling  us  to  lighten  heavy 
burdens,  to  resist  temptation,  endure  trial,  and  to  be 
a  comfort  and  blessing  to  our  fellow- creatures. 

As  the  end  drew  near,  Mrs.  Hamilton  frequently 
spoke  to  Dora  of  their  approaching  separation,  and 
always  cheerfully  like  one  going  home.  It  was  a 
comfort  to  her  to  be  able  to  do  so,  and  to  tell  her 
many  things,  many  last  wishes,  which  her  husband 
in  his  passionate  grief  either  could  not  or  would  not 
listen  to.  She  left  her  young  daughter  work  to  do 
when  she  should  be  taken  from  her — a  work  of  love 
and  sympathy  for  others.  She  often  reminded  her  of 
her  favourite  hymn — 

"  A  charge  to  keep  I  have ; 

A  God  to  glorify  ; 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save, 
And  fit  it  for  the  sky." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  her  that  the 
time  was  coining  when  she  would  often  feel  sad  and 
lonely,  missing  her  mother's  love;  and  then  she  spoke 
to  her  of  a  loving  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a 
very  present  help  in  the  time  of  trouble ;  and  of  his 
own  sweet  and  consoling  words,  "  I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee."  *  "  Fear  thou  not ;  for  I  am 

*  Heb.  xiii.  5. 
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with  thee :  be  not  dismayed ;  for  I  am  thy  God :  I 
will  strengthen  thee ;  vea,  I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I  will 
uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteous- 
ness."* 

Precious  promises !  Jesus,  our  strength;  our  Divine 
Helper ;  our  Righteousness ;  our  All  in  all.  Precious 
Saviour!  Blessed  are  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
thee;  yea,  blessed  is  the  people  whose  God  is  the 
Lord. 

In  the  time  of  sorrow,  Dora  Hamilton  remembered 
her  mother's  lesson. 

*  laa.  xli.  10. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GOING   HOME. 

THE  bright  spring  came,  and  Dora  began  to  hope 
that  her  mother  might  yet  be  spared  to  her.  It  is  so 
natural  to  hope  in  the  spring.  Even  Mrs.  Hamilton 
fancied  herself  better.  But  the  more  experienced 
nurse  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  prophesied  in  her 
quaint,  country  way,  "  that  her  dear  mistress  would 
never  live  to  pass  May  Hill."" 

Several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
who  was  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  her  own 
room,  had  been  able  to  see  Seth  Browne.  About  this 
time  she  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  do  so ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  admitted  into  the  darkened  chamber, 
where  she  lay  pale  and  wasted,  but  looking  strangely 
happy  and  peaceful  nevertheless. 

She  told  him  that  she  had  sent  for  him  in  order  to 
give  him  a  little  present,  which  she  hoped  that  he 
would  keep  and  read  for  her  sake.  It  was  a  small, 
silver-clasped  Bible.  She  dare  say  he  had  a  Bible, 
and  she  trusted  that  he  knew  its  value ;  but  this  one 
was  so  small  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  it  with 
him  wherever  he  went.  She  had  written  his  name  in 
it,  she  said,  and  prayed  that  it  might  be  made  a  bless- 
ing and  comfort  to  him  in  the  time  of  trial.  Much 
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more  did  she  say  concerning  God's  word,  and  all  the 
beautiful  promises  contained  therein,  and  of  God's 
dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  she  felt  that 
this  was  the  last  opportunity  she  should  have  of 
talking  to  him  of  these  things. 

Seth  was  evidently  moved.  It  may  be  that  she 
reminded  him  of  his  mother.  He  tried  to  speak,  but 
could  not.  Seeing  that  her  mistress  looked  exhausted, 
the  nurse  came  forward,  and  motioned  him  to  leave 
them.  Mrs.  Hamilton  smiled  upon  Seth  as  he  took 
the  little  Bible  from  her  trembling  hands — a  sad,  sweet 
smile  which  he  never  quite  forgot.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  door  he  turned  back,  as  if  about  to  say  something, 
but  perceived  she  had  fainted.  He  never  saw  her  again. 

"  Shall  you  be  late  this  evening  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Hamilton  of  her  husband,  a  few  days  after  the  atove 
interview,  when  he  came  as  usual  to  wish  her  good 
bye  before  going  to  his  office. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  I  may,  for  we  are  very 
busy  just  now.  Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Mamma  does  not  feel  quite  so  well  this  morning, 
dear  papa/'  replied  Dora,  gently. 

"  Nonsense,  child !  Not  well  with  that  beautiful 
colour,  and  those  bright  eyes  ?  She  is  nervous,  that 
is  all.  She  wants  fresh  air.  Do  you  not  think  you 
might  venture  to  drive  out  a  little  this  afternoon  ?  It 
is  quite  warm  in  the  sun.  Try  and  persuade  her,  Dora, 
tt  will  do  you  both  good." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  sighed  and  shook  her  head. 
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"I. will  not  go  at  all  if  you  do  not  wish  it/'  said 
her  husband,  kindly. 

"  No,  thank  you.  Only  be  sure  you  come  home 
early.  I  feel  so  strangely  to-day." 

"  No  wonder,  my  love,  sitting  in  this  close  room. 
You  really  must  endeavour  to  get  out,  if  it  is  only  for 
half  an  hour.  I  will  stop  at  Dr.  Tetley's  as  I  go  by, 
and  tell  him  to  call." 

"  He  is  sure  to  come/'  said  Mrs.  Hamilton.  "  He 
has  always  been  most  kind  and  attentive.  You  must 
not  forget  him,  my  dear  husband." 

"  Of  course  not.  I  always  intended  making  him  a 
handsome  present  some  day.  You  and  Dora  can 
settle  what  it  is  to  be,  and  give  it  to  him  whenever 
you  like.  We  were  talking  yesterday  about  taking 
you  abroad,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  advise  it  at  present. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  our  little  Dora — improve 
her  pronunciation,  eh  ?" 

"Yes;  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Dora/'  re- 
peated her  mother,  mechanically. 

"  Well,  I  must  go  now.  I  will  be  home  as  early  as  I 
can.  Keep  up  your  spirits.  Try  and  cheer  your  mother, 
Dora  •"  and  he  kissed  them  both  and  went  away. 

They  were  very  busy  at  the  office  that  day.  Mr. 
Hamilton  did  more  than  there  was  any  occasion  for 
him  to  do,  and  tried  hard  to  drive  away  the  memory 
of  the  thin  flushed  face,  and  large  bright  eyes,  which 
kept  rising  up  before  him  with  an  expression  about 
them  wholly  different  from  anything  he  had  ever  seen 
before.  What  if  she  should  really  be  so  very  ill — 
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dying,  as  she  thought  herself?  And  he  had  wilfully 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fearful  truth !  But  no,  he 
would  not  believe  it.  She  was  so  young,  so  good ; 
lie  would  have  other  advice — she  should  go  abroad ; 
he  would  save  her  yet,  if  it  cost  him  his  whole 
fortune. 

Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave,  a  little  earlier 
than  usual  as  he  had  promised,  Seth  ventured  to  ask 
after  Mrs.  Hamilton ;  it  was  a  very  uncommon  thing 
for  him  to  do,  as  he  seldom  spoke  to  any  one  unless 
first  addressed. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  replied  Mr.  Hamilton.  "  She 
complained  of  not  being  quite  so  well  this  morning. 
Suppose  you  come  home  and  dine  with  me,  and  then 
you  will  hear." 

Seth  accepted  the  offer,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
glad  to  have  him.  He  dreaded  being  left  alone  with 
his  own  thoughts.  Not  that  much  conversation 
passed  between  them  beyond  a  few  business  questions, 
to  which  Seth  replied  with  his  usual  brief  conciseness. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Hamilton  sank  within  him  when, 
on  approaching  his  own  house,  he  saw  Dr.  Tetley's  car- 
riage standing  before  the  door  at  so  unusual  an  hour. 

"  Has  anything  happened  ?"  he  eagerly  inquired  of 
the  pale  and  weeping  domestics.  "  Is  your  mistress 
worse  ?  Why  was  I  not  sent  for  at  once  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  was  all  so  sudden  at  the  last ;  although 
nothing  more  than  we  might  have  expected  any  day/' 
replied  the  good  old  nurse,  wiping  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke.  "  I  believe  Miss  Dora  did  send  off  a  messenger 
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for  you — she  always  does  think  of  everything ;  but  I 
suppose  he  must  have  missed  you." 

So  sudden  at  the  last !  and  yet  no  more  than  the 
whole  household  had  been  prepared  to  expect — all'but 
himself.  The  last !  Had  the  end  indeed  come,  and 
his  beloved  wife  been  suffered  to  pass  away  without  a 
word  ?  The  strong  man  bowed  down  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

After  he  left  her  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
had  appeared  better,  and  conversed  cheerfully  with 
her  daughter  about  many  little  arrangements  relating 
to  her  old  and  faithful  servants  and  others  which  she 
would  like  to  have  made  when  all  was  over;  while 
Dora  listened  with  her  usual  quiet  self-possession, 
although  her  heart  felt  strangely  heavy ;  and  yet  it 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  her  mother  to  talk  thus. 
She  also  spoke  to  her  of  her  father,  recommending 
him  to  her  loving  sympathy.  But  presently  she 
complained  of  being  tired,  and  said  that  she  would  lie 
down  and  endeavour  to  sleep,  while  Dora  took  a  little 
walk,  desiring  her  not  to  go  very  far,  lest  she  should 
want  her  for  anything. 

As  Dora  bent  over  her  to  arrange  the  pillows,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  drew  down  her  daughter's  head  to  wards  her, 
and  kissed  her  fondly. 

"Bless  you,  my  child/'  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  You  have  always  been  a  comfort  to  me.  Go  now, 
dearest,  and  try  and  get  some  colour  into  those  pale 
cheeks.  Nurse  will  sit  with  me  until  I  awake." 

Dora  immediately  prepared  to  leave  her,  gently  re- 
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turning  her  embrace  as  she  did  so.  But  she  went  no 
further  than  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  she  sat 
down,  and  gave  full  vent  to  the  grief  which  she  could 
no  longer  restrain.  More  than  an  hour  had  passed 
away  thus,  and  then  the  young  girl  bathed  her  eyes 
and  took  up  a  book;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  she 
endeavoured  to  read,  her  thoughts  would  keep 
wandering.  Altogether  it  was  the  longest  morning 
she  ever  remembered. 

Presently  Mrs.  Benson  came  in  quietly  for  some- 
thing which  she  required. 

"  Surely,  Miss  Dora,"  exclaimed  she,  "  you  have  not 
been  here  all  this  time  by  yourself  ?" 

"  Yes  I  have,  nurse ;  somehow  I  did  not  like  to  go 
out  and  leave  mamma  to-day.  How  long  she  sleeps/' 

"  She  had  a  bad  night,  poor  thing." 

"I  hope  that  the  rest  will  do  her  good,"  said 
Dora. 

"Nothing,  I  fear,  will  do  her  any  good  in  this 
world,"  replied  Mrs.  Benson,  shaking,  her  head. 
"  But  she  will  be  happy  enough  where  she  is  going." 

"  Do  you  think  mamma  worse  ?"  asked  Dora. 

"  I  think  that  she  won't  be  long  now  before  she  gets 
(  home,'  as  she  calls  it.  That's  right,  never  mind  me ; 
it  will  do  you  good  to  cry,  poor  lamb.  I  often 
wonder  how  you  can  keep  back  the  tears  as  you  do, 
and  all  for  fear  of  grieving  her.  Here,  lay  your  head 
upon  my  bosom ;  it  was  the  first  place  it  ever  rested 
on, — and  she  so  proud  of  you,  following  me  about  with 
her  bright  loving  eyes  ;  she  little  thought  to  be  taken 
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away  just  when  you  most  needed  a  mother's  care.  But 
the  Lord  knows  best." 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  mamma  V  sobbed  poor  Dora ; 
"  what  shall  I  do  without  you  ?" 

"Hush!  hush!  darling,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Benson, 
pointing  to  the  adjoining  room.  "We  must  not 
disturb  her.  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb  \  he  will  take  care  of  you ;  lie  down,  and  try  and 
rest  a  bit — do,  Miss  Dora,"  continued  the  kind  old 
woman.  "  Til  come  and  call  you  the  very  moment 
she  wakes.  She  must  not  see  you  looking  thus." 

The  last  argument  was  a  very  powerful  one  with 
Dora ;  and  she  remained  quite  still,  trying  to  com- 
pose herself  till  her  mother  awoke. 

Another  weary  interval  passed  away ;  until  Dora, 
unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  arose  and  went  softly 
into  the  next  room  where  Mrs.  Benson  sat  at  needle- 
work. 

"  Is  she  still  asleep  ?"  asked  the  young  girl,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  she  has  moved  since  you  left 
her,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  wish  she  would  wake  up 
now.  It  is  growing  late.  But  it  seems  a  pity  to 
disturb  her." 

Dora  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  silence  by  the 
bedside ;  and  then  exclaimed  quickly,  but  still  in  a  low 
voice — 

ft  I  wish  you'd  come  here,  nurse ;  I  cannot  hear  her 
breathe  I" 

The  old  woman  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment.    She 
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gently  withdrew  the  curtain,  gave  one  look  at  the  life- 
less form  within,  passed  her  hand  gently  over  the  half- 
closed  eyes,  and  then  returning  to  where  Dora  stood 
pale  and  a  we- stricken,  she  took  her  in  her  arms  as  if 
she  had  been  a  little  child,  and  told  her  lovingly,  and 
with  many  tears,  that  her  dear  mother  had  gone  home 
at  last. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DORA'S    FIRST    GRIEF. 

POOR  Dora  could  not  believe  at  first  that  her  mother 
was  dead ;  and  insisted  upon  sending  for  Dr.  Tetley, 
at  the  same  time  despatching  a  message  to  her  father, 
urging  his  immediate  return.  All  that  Dr.  Tetley 
could  do  was  to  confirm  the  melancholy  truth.  It 
was  evident  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  passed  quietly 
away  from  life  to  immortality.  Mrs.  Benson  had  seen 
her  about  an  hour  before,  apparently  in  a  sweet  sleep. 
She  was  sure  that  her  mistress  was  alive  then,  for  she 
remembered  noticing  her  calm,  regular  breathing,  so 
different  from,  the  hurried  respiration,  and  frequent 
cough,  which  had  of  late  precluded  all  rest  for  above 
a  few  moments  at  a  time.  If  she  had  spoken,  or  even 
moved  after  that,  she  must  have  heard  it.  She  recol- 
lected too,  she  told  Dora,  those  beautiful  words  coming 
into  her  mind  all  at  once,  as  she  stood  by  the  bed- 
side, "  So  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

Dr.  Tetley  would  have  remained  to  try  and  console 
the  bereaved  husband,  but  he  saw  it  was  in  vain,  and 
that  God  only  could  do  that.  It  was  terrible  to 
witness  Mr.  Hamilton's  grief.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  summon  resolution  to  enter  the 
chamber  of  death,  but  when  he  did,  the  sight  of  that 
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still  face  quieted  him.  It  seemed  wrong  to  grieve 
overmuch,  and  she  lying  there  looking  so  calm  and 
peaceful. 

The  evening  closed  in  dark  and  drearily  before  he 
again  came  forth.  So  dark  was  it,  that  he  did  not  at 
first  perceive  a  bowed  figure  sitting  on  the  stairs,  just 
outside  the  door,  which  sprang  up,  and  stood  aside 
in  the  gloom  to  let  him  pass,  while  his  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  a  low  suppressed  sob.  Mr.  Hamilton 
paused. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  he. 

"  Only  me,  sir." 

"  Poor  Seth  !  I  had  forgotten  that  you  were  here. 
Have  they  given  you  any  dinner  ?" 

"  I  did  not  want  any ;  I  could  not  eat,"  answered 
Seth  abruptly ;  "  it  would  have  choked  me." 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  no  more,  but  taking  the  young 
man's  arm,  and  leaning  on  it  somewhat  heavily — for 
he  was  much  shaken  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
hours — they  went  downstairs  together. 

From  that  time  Mr.  Hamilton  always  treated  Seth 
Browne  more  as  a  friend  than  a  dependent ;  while 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  latter,  together  with  his 
'steady  perseverance,  seemed  to  warrant  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  notwithstanding  his  youth. 

It  is  a  sad  and  never-to-be-forgotten  epoch  in  our 
lives  when  the  blinds  are  drawn  down,  and  the  shadow 
of  death  falls  for  the  first  time  upon  our  hitherto 
bright  and  cheerful  households.  Poor  Dora  felt  quite 
bewildered  when  the  servants  came  to  her  for  orders. 
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She  naturally  sought  advice  from  her  father,  but 
found  him  too  much  overwhelmed  with  grief  to  be 
able  to  attend  to  her. 

"Do  as  you  like,"  said  he,  "as  you  think  she 
would  have  wished.  You  know  better  than  I  what 
her  last  wishes  were ;  only  do  not  let  me  be  disturbed 
more  than  you  can  possibly  avoid ;  I  cannot  bear  it." 

The  strong  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  as 
he  spoke,  while  that  weak  young  girl  went  quietly 
forth  to  bear  it  for  him  as  best  she  might.  It  was 
well  for  her  that  she  did  not  attempt  to  do  so  in  her 
own  strength.  It  is  at  such  times  as  these  that  the 
believer  realizes  for  himself  that  faithful  and  beautiful 
promise  of  a  loving  Saviour — "  As  thy  day,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be." 

Mr.  Hamilton  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room 
until  after  the  funeral.  When  he  came  forth  again, 
he  was  much  changed,  and  looked  older  by  many  years. 
The  following  morning  he  went  as  usual  to  the  office, 
telling  Dora  that  he  should  be  at  home  to  dinner, 
and  would  bring  Seth  Browne  with  him  to  cheer 
them  up  a  little.  Poor  Dora  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred being  alone  with  her  father,  but  she  did  not 
venture  to  say  so ;  at  any  other  time  she  would  have 
smiled  at  the  idea  of  Seth  cheering  any  one  up. 

The  meal  after  all  was  a  silent  and  uncomfortable 
one.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Dora  tried  to 
exert  herself  notwithstanding  the  constant  rising  in 
her  throat,  and  the  blinding  tears  which  would  keep 
rushing  into  her  eyes.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  absent  and 
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pre-occupied  ;  and  Seth  never  opened  his  lips.  Dora 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  leave  them  at  length,  and  go 
into  the  empty  drawing  room  and  weep. 

It  was  a  long,  weary  evening ;  but  ten  o'clock  came 
at  last.  Seth  remained  as  usual  for  family  prayers, 
while  the  domestics  stood  with  their  little  Bibles  in 
their  hands,  waiting  to  be  called  in. 

"  Not  to-night,  Dora/'  said  her  father,  as  she  was 
about  to  place  the  Book  before  him,  and  ring  the  bell. 
"  Those  who  wish  to  read  a  chapter  can  do  so  in  their 
own  rooms.  Of  course  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so/' 
added  he,  correcting  himself,  "  and  I  trust  that  no 
one  under  this  roof  will  ever  neglect  it.  But  I  am 
not  equal  to  having  prayers  to-night.  Go  and  say  so, 
my  child." 

Dora  hesitated  a  moment,  but  not  liking  to  speak 
before  Seth,  obeyed  him  in  silence.  When  she  re- 
turned, the  young  man  had  gone.  Mr.  Hamilton 
leaned  gloomily  against  the  mantel-piece.  He  started 
at  her  entrance,  and  observing  that  she  looked  pale, 
advised  her  retiring  to  rest  at  once. 

"  A  night's  rest  will  do  you  good/'  said  he.  "  This 
has  been  a  trying  day.  I  hope  that  we  shall  get  on 
better  after  a  time." 

"  I  hope  so,  dear  papa,"  replied  Dora,  endeavouring 
to  speak  cheerfully.  "  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  please 
and  make  you  happy." 

"  You  are  a  good  little  girl,  Dora,  and  the  very 
image  of  your  poor  mother.  I  sometimes  wish  that 
you  were  not  so  very  like  her — in  appearance  I  mean ; 
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but  you  cannot  help  that,  only  it  makes  me  feel 
low-spirited  when  I  look  at  you.  I  never  noticed  it 
so  much  until  lately.  I  suppose  I  shall  grow  ac- 
customed to  it  in  time.  But  go  now,  dear  child ;  I 
want  to  be  alone." 

Dora  had  never  stood  so  long  before  the  glass  as 
she  did  that  night. 

"  Nurse/'  said  she,  turning  to  her  faithful  atten- 
dant, whom  she  found  waiting  for  her,  "do  you 
think  that  I  am  at  all  like  mamma  ?" 

"To  be  sure  you  are,  darling,  as  like  her  as  two  peas/' 

"  How  beautiful  she  was  V  said  Dora,  thinking 
aloud. 

"  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does/'  replied  Mrs. 
Benson.  ee  Every  one  thought  her  beautiful  because 
they  loved  her ;  they  could  not  help  loving  her. 
God  grant  that  you  may  resemble  her  in  mind  as 
much  as  you  do  in  person.  If  ever  an  angel  walked 
this  weary  world,  she  was  one.  But  there,  we  know 
that  they  never  do,  and  she  would  have  rebuked  me 
for  talking  thus.  We  are  all  sinners  saved  by  grace, 
but  some  have  more  grace  than  others.  The  secret 
of  her  life  was  her  nearness  to  Christ.  It  is  only  by 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  blessed  Saviour  that 
we  can  ever  hope  to  resemble  her.  But  what  about 
the  prayers  to-night,  Miss  Dora  ?  I  don't  like  it.  If 
we  forsake  God,  he  will  forsake  us.''' 

"  I  dare  say  we  shall  go  on  as  usual,  after  a  time/' 
replied  Dora ;  "  to-morrow  night,  perhaps.  Poor 
papa  !  He  feels  dear  mamma's  death  so  much." 
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"  Different  people  have  different  ways  of  feeling/' 
observed  Mrs.  Benson,  shaking  her  head.  "And 
now  suppose  you  were  to  read  a  chapter,  darling,  in 
your  little  Bible,  and  then  I  will  try  and  pray  a  bit ; 
and  what  I  forget  you  can  tell  the  Lord  afterwards, 
when  you  are  alone  with  him ;  for,  after  all,  private 
prayer  is  the  great  thing,  although  it  will  not  do  to 
neglect  the  other." 

Dora  was  glad  to  follow  Mrs.  Benson's  advice;  and 
they  both  felt  refreshed  and  comforted. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  daughter 
dined  alone,  and  another  long  evening  followed.  Poor 
Dora  felt  as  if  she  had  but  one  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, and  that  had  been  forbidden.  All  she  said,  and 
did,  and  thought,  bore  reference  to  her  beloved  mother, 
as  indeed  was  only  natural,  considering  her  recent 
bereavement.  Several  times  she  had  to  break  off 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  a  violent 
effort  of  self-control  alone  kept  back  the  bitter  tears 
which  it  would  have  soothed  her  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  shed.  Mr.  Hamilton  inquired  kindly 
whether  she  had  been  out  that  morning,  and  whether 
there  was  anything  she  wanted. 

"  I  recollect,"  said  he,  "  that  I  used  to  congratulate 
myself  on  not  being  troubled  with  relations.  But  I 
should  be  thankful  now  if  I  had  any  one  whom  I  could 
place  at  the  head  of  my  establishment,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  little  more  cheerful  for  you." 

"  You  will  find  me  a  very  good  housekeeper,  papa," 
said  Dora,  gently.  "  She  took  great  pains  to  teach  me." 
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"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  my  dear  child." 

"  And  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  dull,  after  a  time," 
continued  she.  "  I  shall  have  so  much  to  occupy 
me,  what  with  my  studies  and  household  duties,  and 
going  out  when  it  is  fine  weather,  and  visiting  the 
poor." 

"For  which  last  you  will  require  a  good  long 
purse,"  said  her  father  kindly.  "  Here  is  something  to 
put  in  it ;  and  you  must  let  me  know  when  it  is 
gone." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  dear  papa  !  But  I  do  not  give 
away  so  very  much,  except  in  cases  of  sickness. 
Mamma  used  to  say,  that  the  best  way  to  help  the 
poor  was,  to  try  and  teach  them  to  help  them- 
selves." 

The  consciousness  that  the  forbidden  name  had 
passed  her  lips  made  Dora  pause  abruptly,  and  a 
sudden  silence  ensued.  Mr.  Hamilton  fell  into  a 
gloomy  reverie ;  while  a  dark  shadow  rested  upon  the 
youthful  brow  of  his  companion.  Surely  it  will  not 
be  always  thus,  she  thought.  Presently  the  clock 
struck  ten.  Dora  rose  involuntarily,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  large  family  Bible. 

"  Not  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton ;  "  I  am  not 
equal  to  it  yet.  T  told  you  so  before." 

"  But,  dear  papa,  do  you  not  think  it  would  com- 
fort you  ?"  pleaded  his  young  daughter. 

"  After  a  time,  perhaps.  I  will  let  you  know  when 
I  wish  to  resume  it.  Meanwhile  do  not  neglect  to 
read  your  own  chapter  as  usual." 
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"  Mrs.  Benson  and  I  read  together  last  night/' 
said  Dora. 

"  That  was  right.  I  believe  Mrs.  Benson  to  be  a 
very  worthy  woman.  Good  night,  my  child." 

"  Good  night,  dear  papa/'  replied  Dora.  And  so 
ended  another  long  and  weary  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HOME   TRIALS. 

"  IT  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  touched  the 
piano,  is  it  not,  Miss  Dora  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Benson, 
some  weeks  after  the  scenes  above  narrated. 

"  It  has  never  been  opened  since  poor  mamma 
died,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  might  make  the  evenings  pass 
away  a  little  more  cheerfully  ?" 

"I  do  not  believe  that  papa  cares  much  about  music, 
nurse." 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  try,  darling/' 

"  To  be  sure  I  can  but  try,"  replied  Dora.  But 
her  tone  was  not  very  hopeful. 

"  Was  there  not  something  you  used  to  sing  which 
he  liked  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  remember  now,"  exclaimed  Dora, 
her  countenance  brightening  a  little.  "  We  used  to 
call  it  'papa's  song.'  But  I  am  afraid  I  should 
not  be  able  to  sing  it  now." 

"  If  you  will  give  me  the  key,  Miss  Dora,  I  will 
just  go  and  open  the  instrument,  and  see  if  it  wants 
dusting;  and  then  you  could  practise  a  little  this 
morning,  so  as  to  get  accustomed  to  it." 
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Dora  said  that  she  should  be  much  obliged  to  her 
if  she  would;  and  presently  she  went  down  stairs  into 
the  large,  lonely  drawing  room,  past  the  low  couch 
where  her  mother  had  so  often  lain  to  listen  to  her, 
and  sitting  down  before  the  piano,  began  to  run 
her  fingers  dreamily  over  the  keys,  and  then  com- 
menced  playing  an  old  hymn  tune  which  they  had 
both  loved.  But  Dora  soon  recollected  that  such 
strains  were  not  very  well  calculated  to  enliven  him 
whom  it  was  her  present  desire  to  please,  and  a  more 
cheerful  air  followed.  After  a  little  while  she  ven- 
tured upon  the  symphony  of  the  song  before  alluded 
to,  and  then  began  to  sing  it  in  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
which  grew  firmer  as  she  proceeded.  She  sang  it 
over  several  times,  much  to  her  own  satisfaction  at 
last,  and  looked  forward  to  the  evening  with  less  dread 
than  usual. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  those  long  weary 
evenings  in  which  time  had  wrought  but  little  change. 
Mr.  Hamilton  either  found  it  impossible  to  shake  off 
the  grief  which  oppressed  him,  or  he  had  ceased  to 
struggle  against  it,  and  remained  sunk  in  a  state  of 
gloomy  apathy.  Poor  Dora  did  all  she  could  to 
arouse  and  cheer  him,  but  in  vain.  She  was  even 
thankful  when  Seth  Browne  dined  with  them,  which 
seldom  happened  now.  It  seemed  to  take  a  little 
of  the  responsibility  from  her  own  shoulders ;  but  she 
bore  up  bravely  nevertheless.  And  so  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  those  two  sat  opposite  each 
other  by  the  well-filled  table,  and  the  bright  fire, 
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either  speaking  at  long  intervals,  or  wholly  silent ;  the 
one  wrapt  in  his  own  selfish  abstraction ;  the  other, 
patient,  enduring,  uncomplaining,  praying  within  her- 
self that  God  would  put  it  into  her  heart  what  to  say 
and  do,  in  order  to  comfort  her  only  parent.  She 
never  told  even  her  faithful  nurse  one  half  of  these 
home  trials ;  but  the  old  woman,  far-sighted  in  her 
affection,  guessed  how  matters  were,  and  did  all  she 
could  to  lighten  the  heavy  burden  which  it  had 
pleased  God  to  lay  on  her  dear  young  mistress. 

On  the  evening  to  which  we  have  referred,  Mr. 
Hamilton  appeared  to  be  more  than  usually  silent  and 
gloomy.  After  dinner  Dora  went  into  the  drawing 
room,  where  he  soon  after  joined  her.  She  was  sitting 
before  the  piano  when  he  entered.  The  fire  blazed 
upon  the  wide  hearth,  the  lights  were  burning  brightly, 
and  everything  looked  glad  and  cheerful. 

"  Would  you  not  like  a  little  music  to-night,  papa?" 
asked  his  daughter,  turning  towards  him. 

' '  I  cannot  say  that  I  care  much  about  it ;  men  in 
business,  I  believe,  seldom  do.  But  play  by  all 
means,  child,  if  it  will  amuse  you." 

"  But  I  want  to  amuse  you,  dear  papa,"  said  Dora 
gently.  "  Shall  I  sing  your  favourite  song  ?" 

"  My  favourite  \" 

"  Yes ;  do  you  not  remember,  papa  ?" 

"  Sing  what  you  please,  child ;  it  is  all  the  same 
to  me." 

He  flung  himself  upon  the  sofa  as  he  spoke,  and 
Dora  went  back  to  the  instrument.  She  had  been 
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carefully  taught,  and  played  with  great  brilliancy  and 
execution.  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  well  modulated, 
without  being  remarkably  powerful.  Presently  she 
began  to  sing,  gaining  confidence  as  she  proceeded. 
When  she  had  finished  her  song,  Dora  looked  round 
and  saw  that  her  father  was  asleep.  He  half  opened 
his  eyes  as  the  sounds  ceased,  but  closed  them  again 
when  she  went  on  playing,  which  she  continued 
patiently  to  do  until  the  supper  tray  was  brought 
in. 

"  Supper  time  already  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hamilton, 
starting  up.  "  What  a  short  evening,  to  be  sure. 
I  do  believe  I  have  been  to  sleep ;  eh,  Dora  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  you  were  tired,  dear  papa/'  replied 
his  daughter. 

"  Yes,  this  has  been  a  busy  day  at  the  office.  I 
do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done,  had  it  not 
been  for  Seth  Browne.  He  is  positively  invaluable. 
It  is  a  pity  that  you  were  not  a  boy,  Dora.  But 
then,  to  be  sure,  I  should  have  lost  my  little  house- 
keeper/' 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  useful  to  you,"  said  Dora. 
"  I  assure  you  I  am  a  very  good  accountant,  papa." 

"Very  probably/'  replied  Mr.  Hamilton.  "You 
are  a  good  little  girl,  I  know,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
you  seated  upon  one  of  the  office  stools ;  the  music 
stool  is  much  more  suitable." 

Dora  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  idea.  It  was 
a  rare  thing  to  hear  herlaugh  now,  especially  in  her 
father's  presence.  Mrs.  Benson  noticed  that  night 
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when  she  came  upstairs  that  she  looked  a  little  brighter 
than  usual. 

"  Well,  Miss  Dora,"  said  she,  "  how  did  the  music 
come  off?" 

"  Pretty  well,  nurse/' 

"  And  what  did  papa  say  ?" 

"  That  the  evening  appeared  very  short." 

Dora  did  not  like  to  mention  his  having  gone  to 
sleep.  She  never  said  more  than  she  could  avoid 
about  him,  even  to  Mrs.  Benson. 

"  I  thought  he  liked  it  by  your  playing  so  long," 
said  the  old  nurse.  "  Somehow  it  made  the  house 
seem  quite  cheerful  again." 

Mrs.  Benson  would  have  been  still  more  pleased 
if  she  had  heard  Mr.  Hamilton  ask  his  daughter  the 
following  evening  whether  she  was  not  going  to  give 
him  a  little  music  again.  He  had  discovered  that  it 
spared  him  the  exertion  of  talking.  After  a  while 
Dora  grew  accustomed  to  his  falling  asleep ;  and  being 
naturally  fond  of  music,  she  managed  to  get  through 
the  time  pretty  well,  until  the  supper  tray  was 
brought  in. 

One  evening  when  she  was  about  to  sit  down  to 
the  instrument  as  usual,  Mr.  Hamilton  called  her  to 
him,  and  asked  her  how  she  would  like  to  accomp&ny 
him  to  Germany  for  a  few  months. 

"Oh,  papa,  how  delightful!"  exclaimed  Dora, 
clapping  her  hands ;  "  I  should  enjoy  it  of  all 
tlu'ngs  \" 

"  To  be  sure  you  would,"  replied  her  father.    "  Poor 
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child,  it  is  oidy  natural.  It  has  been  a  trying  time 
for  you  of  late." 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  not  going  on  my  account," 
said  Dora  gently. 

"No,  no,  child.  It  is  for  both  our  sakes.  We 
both  require  a  change.  This  could  not  have  gone  on 
much  longer.  You  are  looking  paler  and  paler,  and 
more  and  more  like  your  poor  mother  every  day.  Not 
that  I  pretend  to  understand  such  matters ;  I  never 
knew  how  ill  she  was  until  I  lost  her." 

Dora  assured  him  that  she  felt  quite  well,  and  en- 
deavoured to  change  the  conversation  by  inquiring 
when  they  were  going. 

"  Directly — that  is,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  ready/' 

The  thoughtful  little  Dora,  taking  into  consideration 
that  being  in  mourning  she  should  require  but  few 
dresses,  told  him  that  her  preparations  would  not 
take  long. 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  continued  her  father,  "  has  a 
distant  relative  residing  in  Germany,  who  receives  a 
limited  number  of  young  ladies  as  boarders.  It  is  a 
kind  of  finishing  school,  I  believe ;  but  you  need  not 
study  harder  than  you  like.  It  will  do  you  good  to 
have  a  few  companions  of  your  own  age  to  associate 
with.  And  when  I  am  tired  of  travelling  about,  I  wilJ 
come  and  fetch  you." 

Dora  would  have  preferred  being  with  her  father, 
but  she  did  not  venture  to  say  so. 

"  Of  course  you  will  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  Mrs.  Benson.  The  length  of  our  stay 
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will  depend  upon  circumstances,  or  rather  upon  the 
accounts  which  I  may  receive  from  time  to  time  from 
Seth  Browne.  I  could  not  have  ventured  to  leave 
home  just  now  if  it  had  not  been  for  him.  But  you 
do  not  understand  these  things,  how  should  you  ?" 

That  evening  Mr.  Hamilton  was  unusually  kind 
and  cheerful.  Instead  of  going  to  sleep  he  praised 
Dora's  playing,  and  told  her  that  he  hoped  when  they 
came  back  again  everything  would  go  on  in  the  old 
way,  and  that  they  should  be  very  happy  together. 

Dora  laid  her  hand  involuntarily  upon  the  Bible  as 
he  spoke,  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  but  not  venturing 
to  utter  a  word.  Young  as  she  was,  she  knew  that 
nothing  could  go  well  without  God's  blessing.  There 
was  no  resisting  that  mute,  appealing  glance ;  and 
when  her  father  drew  her  towards  him,  and  kissed 
her  in  silence,  she  could  not  help  feeling  very  glad  and 
hopeful  for  the  future. 

Mrs.  Benson  was  pleased  when  she  heard  of  their 
intended  journey.  It  might  have  been  worse,  she 
said.  A  change  of  some  sort  was  what  they  both 
wanted.  She  would  take  care  that  all  went  on  right 
during  their  absence,  and  glad  enough  she  would  be 
to  see  her  darling  come  back  again  looking  as  bright 
and  well  as  she  did  then.  "  It  is  wonderful  to  me," 
continued  the  old  woman,  "  how  you  have  kept  up  so 
long ;  but  young,  and  strong,  and  brave-hearted  as  you 
are,  you  could  not  have  done  it  if  the  Lord  had  not 
helped  you.  We  cannot  do  anything  without  him, 
Miss  Dora." 
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"I  know  that,  nurse/'  replied  the  young  giri 
meekly. 

"  And  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  be  sure  that  He  who 
does  help  will  help,  whatever  may  come  to  pass,  even 
unto  the  end ;  for  we  know  not  what  a  day  or  an  hour 
may  bring  forth.  But  I  do  not  want  to  make  you 
sad." 

1 '  Why  should  I  fear,  nurse,  believing  what  you 
say,  which  I  do  with  my  whole  heart  ?"  replied  Dora 
cheerfully. 

"  Why  indeed  ?"  repeated  the  old  woman.  "  God 
bless  you,  darling,  and  keep  you  evermore  in  this 
comforting  faith." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his 
daughter  departed  for  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SURPRISE. 

DORA  was  happy  at  Madame  Muller's,  and  the  time 
passed  rapidly  away.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  written  to 
tell  her  of  his  unexpected  meeting  with  some  old 
friends,  who  had  tempted  him  to  prolong  his  tour 
beyond  what  he  had  originally  intended,  and  how  he 
hoped  that  she  was  enjoying  herself,  and  not  studying 
too  hard.  After  this  Dora  heard  no  more  of  her 
father  until  informed  one  day  by  Madame  Miiller  that 
she  had  received  a  letter,  and  that  he  proposed  being 
with  them  early  on  the  following  morning  to  take  his 
daughter  home.  There  was  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  Madame  Muller's  countenance  which 
made  Dora  uneasy. 

"  I  hope  dear  papa  is  not  ill,"  said  she  anxiously. 

"  I  should  imagine  not  by  what  he  says,  and  by 
his  intending  to  fetch  you  himself." 

"  To  be  sure/'  answered  Dora,  smiling.  "  But  the 
truth  is,  you  looked  so  gravely  at  me  when  you  spoke, 
that  I  fancied  something  must  be  the  matter." 

Madame  Muller  smiled  also,  and  said  that  she  was 
not  aware  that  she  had  looked  grave,  and  how  sorry 
she  should  be  to  part  with  her.  Dora  felt  sorry  too, 
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for  she  had  become  greatly  attached  to  her.  She  also 
regretted  leaving  her  young  companion. 

"  But  after  all/'  said  she,  "  there  is  no  place  like 
home." 

"  You  would  not  say  so  if  you  had  a  stepmother, 
as  I  have/'  exclaimed  one  of  the  young  ladies.  "  It  is 
all* very  well  to  be  your  own  mistress,  and  do  as  you 
like."  She  was  interrupted  by  a  hasty  summons  from 
Madame  Miiller;  and  Dora  was  soon  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  for  her  departure. 

Mr.  Hamilton  arrived  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
after  kissing  his  daughter,  inquired  hastily  whether 
she  had  not  some  other  dress  which  she  could  put  OR. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  wear  {mourning  now/' 
said  he. 

"But  I  have  nothing  else,  papa.  We  did  not 
think  of  staying  so  long,  you  know.  It  does  not 
signify,  does  it  ?" 

"  It  cannot  be  helped  now,"  was  the  reply.  "  It 
is  my  fault;  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it  before. 
Are  you  ready,  my  love  ?" 

"  Quite  ready,  dear  papa." 

And  having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  Madame 
Miiller  and  her  pupils,  Dora  sprang  into  the  carriage, 
and  was  rapidly  driven  away. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  we  are  going  home,  papa/' 
said  she,  nestling  close  to  his  side. 

"  So  am  I,  child.  I  am  beginning  to  grow  tired 
of  rambling  about,  and  to  long  for  my  own  quiet  fire- 
side." 
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Dora  was  pleased  to  hear  her  father  talk  thus.  It 
was  evident  that  the  change  had  done  him  good, 
indeed  she  never  remembered  having  seen  him  look 
better.  He  was  very  kind  too,  making  many  inquiries 
with  regard  to  her  studies,  and  whether  she  had  en- 
joyed herself. 

Presently  the  carriage  drew  up  before  the  hotel 
where  he  was  staying,  and  Dora  perceived  a  lady 
standing  at  one  of  the  windows,  bowing  and  smiling 
to  them.  She  had  no  time,  however,  to  ask  any 
questions;  in  another  moment  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
assisted  her  to  alight,  and  whispering  that  he  had  a 
surprise  for  her,  hurried  her  into  the  presence  of  her 
new  mother. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  advanced  eagerly  forward  as  they 
entered ;  while  the  poor  girl,  shrinking  away  from  the 
proffered  embrace,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Dora  \"  exclaimed  her  father,  more  sternly 
than  he  had  ever  before  addressed  her.  "  I  did  not 
expect  this  from  you;  go  and  kiss  your  mother 
directly." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  sobbed  Dora,  raising  her  meek 
and  tearful  gaze  to  the  kindly  face  which  was  bending 
over  her.  "  But  it  was  all  so  sudden — indeed,  I  did 
not  mean  to  vex  you,  papa." 

"  Well,  weH,  there  is  an  end  of  it,  child — only  no 
more  tears.  It  was  my  fault  for  not  having  told  you 
before." 

"Let  her    cry,"  said    Mrs.  Hamilton — "it    wil] 
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relieve  her,  it  does  some  people."  And  gently  re- 
moving Dora's  bonnet,  she  made  her  sit  down  on  the 
sofa  while  she  went  and  fetched  her  a  glass  of  wine, 
which  she  insisted  upon  her  drinking. 

"There,  you  are  better  now,  my  dear,  are  you 
not  ?"  continued  she. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  poor  Dora, 
trying  to  smile,  and  feeling  like  one  in  a  dream. 

"  Do  not  say  ma'am,"  suggested  Mr.  Hamilton  im- 
patiently; lt  say  mamma." 

"Time  enough,  my  dear,"  observed  his  wife. 
"  Poor  child,  you  ought  to  have  prepared  her  for  this. 
I  hate  surprises ;  they  never  turn  out  well.  One 
should  always  have  leisure  to  look  an  evil  in  the  face^ 
and  seek  for  strength  to  bear  it  where  such  strength 
can  alone  be  found." 

"  But  surely  you  do  not  call  yourself  an  evil  ?" 
said  Mr.  Hamilton,  laughingly. 

"  I  hope  not/'  replied  his  wife,  looking  kindly  at 
Dora.  "  And  now  you  had  better  see  to  the  luggage. 
Dora  has  only  two  boxes,  I  think,  which  should  be 
properly  directed,  at  once.  By-the-bye,  you  must  have 
some  luncheon,  child,  before  we  start."" 

Dora  assured  her  that  she  could  not  eat  any. 

"I  know  the  feeling,"  continued  Mrs.  Hamilton— 
"just  as  if  every  mouthful  would  choke  you.  But 
you  must  try,  nevertheless.  It  will  not  do  to  travel 
without  eating ;  we  should  be  having  you  ill  next." 

Seeing  that  it  was  in  vain  to  remonstrate,  Dora 
managed  to  get  through  a  sandwich  while  Mrs.  Hamil- 
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ton  was  putting  on  her  bonnet.  After  which  the 
carriage  was  brought  round,  the  bill  discharged,  and 
they  were  once  more  on  their  journey. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  a  tall,  handsome  woman, 
with  a  quick,  energetic  manner,  and  rather  a  loud 
voice.  She  took  all  the  travelling  arrangements  upon 
herself,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  saw  after  everything 
and  everybody ;  pulled  up  glasses  and  let  them  down 
again  at  the  proper  moment,  and  was  always  active 
and  busy  about  something.  She  was  very  careful  in 
seeing  that  Dora  was  well  wrapped  up,  and  in  asking 
kindly  whether  she  felt  tired;  or  advising  her  to 
lean  back  in  the  corner  of  the  seat,  and  try  and  sleep 
a  little  if  she  could,  which  the  poor  girl  was  glad  to 
do.  Not  that  she  felt  at  all  inclined  to  sleep,  but  it 
was  a  relief  to  be  still  and  not  obliged  to  talk. 
Once  she  ventured  to  inquire  of  her  father  whether 
Mrs.  Benson  had  been  informed  of  then*  intended 
arrival. 

f '  Yes,  I  wrote  at  the  last  minute.  I  did  not  want 
to  allow  her  time  for  any  alterations;  your  mother 
prefers  making  them  herself,  when  she  has  seen  the 
house." 

Dora  leaned  back  in  silence.  The  words  uttered  by 
her  young  companion  on  the  previous  evening  sud- 
denly occurred  to  her:  "You  would  not  care  so 
much  about  going  home  if  you  had  a  stepmother,  as 
I  have."  She  knew  now  why  Madame  Muller  had 
interrupted  them,  and  why  she  had  looked  so  pity- 
ingly upon  her.  And  a  few  quiet  tears,  which  she 
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drew  down  her  veil  to  conceal,  escaped  from  her  eyes, 
notwithstanding  all  her  efforts  to  restrain  them. 

Dora  was  glad  when  the  long  journey  came  to  an 
end — that  same  journey  which  had  seemed  so  bright 
and  beautiful  only  a  few  months  before.  She  was 
glad  too  that  it  was  evening  when  they  returned  home. 
She  longed  to  be  alone. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  proposed  that  they  should  have 
supper  at  once,  but  Dora  was  too  tired  to  eat. 

"  Poor  child,"  exclaimed  she,  "  you  are  quite  worn 
out.  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  to  bed ;  or  will  you 
wait  until  after  prayers  ?  If  so,  we  will  have  them 
directly/' 

Dora  looked  timidly  at  her  father. 

"The  truth  is,  my  dear/'  said  Mr.  Hamilton, 
turning  to  his  wife  with  an  embarrassed  air,  "  I  did 
not  find  myself  equal  to  reading  prayers  after — that 
is,  at  first ;  and  then — and  then,  somehow,  we  left 
it  off  altogether." 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  reading  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  after  a  pause. 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  wish  it.  Dora,  fetch  your 
mother  the  Bible." 

"  Shall  you  be  well  enough  to  remain,  my  child  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Hamilton  mildly. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  I  would  rather  stay/'  replied 
Dora. 

The  servants  were  accordingly  summoned,  and  a 
chapter  was  read  in  a  clear  distinct  voice  by  Mrs. 
Hamilton.  After  which  she  knelt  down,  and  thanking 
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God  for  his  protecting  care  during  their  late  journey, 
earnestly  implored  his  blessing  upon  her  new  home 

Mrs.  Benson  had  a  thousand  questions  which  she 
wanted  to  ask  her  young  mistress ;  but  she  perceived 
that  the  kindest  thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  leave 
her  to  herself.  Poor  Dora  was  glad  to  be  alone; 
but  somehow  on  that  night  she  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking.  Hitherto  in  all  the  events  of  her  young 
life  it  seemed  as  if  her  mother's  watchful  love  had 
foreseen  and  provided  for  every  emergency.  The 
work  which  she  had  left  her  to  do  had  cheered  her 
loneliness ;  while  those  precious  promises  to  which 
her  attention  had  been  particularly  directed,  consoled 
and  comforted  her.  Of  all  that  dear  mother  had  told 
her  of  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  a  covenant  God 
and  Saviour  in  the  time  of  trial  and  affliction,  not  one 
word  had  failed  to  come  to  pass.  But  here  was  a 
trial  which  she  could  not  have  anticipated,  and  which 
Dora  was  wholly  unprepared  to  encounter.  Never 
had  she  felt  so  much  alone.  She  knew  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  say  anything  about  it  even  to  Mrs. 
Benson.  To  whom  could  she  go  ?  To  whom  can 
any  of  us  go  at  such  seasons  as  these  but  to  Jesus  ? — 
"Jesus,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
How  many  thousands  of  sorrowing  hearts  in  all  ages 
of  the  world  has  his  loving  invitation  cheered  and 
comforted  as  it  did  poor  Dora ;  and  so  it  will  again 
and  again,  until  time  shall  be  no  more:  "Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest." 
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Now  it  was  that  she  began  to  take  courage,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Hamilton  had  said,  "to  look  the  present  evil 
in  the  face,  and  to  seek  for  strength  to  endure  it 
where  alone  that  strength  was  to  be  found."  After 
all  it  might  not  prove  to  be  so  great  an  evil  as  she 
had  at  first  anticipated ;  and  even  if  it  should,  had 
not  the  Lord  promised  to  make  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  those  who  love  him  ?"  And  so, 
loving,  and  believing,  and  trusting  with  a  child-like 
faith  in  this  Divine  helper,  Dora  laid  her  weary  head 
on  the  pillow,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     STEPMOTHER. 

THE  following  morning  Mrs.  Benson  found  Dora 
up  and  dressed,  and  looking,  as  she  expressed  it, 
quite  herself  again. 

"  I  need  not  ask  you  how  you  have  rested/'  said 
she.  "  I  only  wish  that  I  had  been  allowed  time 
enough  to  have  arranged  things  a  little  more  comfort- 
ably for  you.  But  I  know  the  reason  now — the 
new  mistress  prefers  making  her  own  alterations.  Of 
course  she  will  select  the  best  room — your  poor 
mamma's,  that  has  been  so  long  shut  up,  no  one 
having  had  the  heart  to  disturb  anything  since  her 
death." 

"  After  all,"  said  Dora,  endeavouring  to  suppress  a 
sigh,  "  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  keeping  it  shut 
up." 

"  That's  true,"  replied  the  kind  nurse.  "  I  see  you 
are  trying  as  usual  to  make  the  best  of  what  cannot 
be  helped,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  the  one 
to  hinder  you  :  you  will  find  it  hard  enough,  darling, 
without  that." 

"  Not  so  difficult  as  we  think,  perhaps,"  said  Dora, 
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cheerfully.  "  How  did  you  like  the  prayers  last  night, 
nurse  ?" 

"Who  could  help  liking  them?"  replied  Mrs. 
Benson.  "  God  forgive  me  for  trying  as  I  did  to 
harden  my  heart  against  them  and  her;  hut  it  woulel 
not  do." 

"I  thought  you  would  be  pleased,"  said  Dora. 
"  But  I  must  go  down  stairs  now." 

Early  as  it  was,  she  found  Mrs.  Hamilton  waiting 
for  her. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  exclaimed  she.  "  I 
want  you  to  show  me  where  everything  is  kept,  and 
help  me  to  have  breakfast  ready  as  fast  as  we  can. 
You  appeared  to  be  so  tired  last  night,  that  I  did  not 
like  to  disturb  you  before." 

Dora  told  her  that  she  had  been  up  some  time, 
and  felt  quite,  well  again. 

Presently  Mr.  Hamilton  came  in,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  inquiring  whether  breakfast  was  ready. 

"  Ready  and  waiting,"  replied  his  wife  cheerfully, 
drawing  the  Bible,  towards  her  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  for 
that  this  morning,  my  dear,"  observed  Mr.  Hamilton, 
taking  out  his  watch.  "  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  be  at  the  office  early." 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 
"  And  if  not,  it  is  better  to  be  a  few  minutes  too  late 
than  to  commence  the  duties  of  the  day  without  asking 
God's  blessing.  Ring  the  bell,  Dora." 

Mr.  Hamilton  had,  as  we  have  said,  a  deep  respect 
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for  religion,  but  he  wanted  strength  of  mind  to  act 
up  to  his  own  convictions.  He  could  not  help  feeling 
that  his  wife  was  right  and  that  he  was  wrong,  and 
was  well  content,  on  the  whole,  to  have  the  good  old 
custom  of  family  prayer  once  more  established  in  the 
household;  especially  when  he  found  how  careful 
Mrs.  Hamilton  was  to  have  breakfast  ready  in  time, 
so  that  it  might  be  no  hindrance  to  him,  but  rather, 
as  she  said,  a  help  and  a  blessing. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Mrs.  Hamilton  asked 
Dora  to  accompany  her  over  the  house. 

"  Whenever  there  is  an  unpleasant  duty  to  be  per- 
formed," said  she,  "it  is  always  best  to  set  about  it 
at  once." 

"  But  why  should  it  be  unpleasant  ?"  asked  Dora, 
simply. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  child ;  I  suppose  that  few  young 
housekeepers  like  giving  up  their  authority." 

Dora  smiled. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  she.  "  I  am  sure  I  never  cared 
about  anything  but  pleasing  dear  papa." 

"  I  believe  you,  my  child.  He  has  frequently  told 
me  what  a  good  little  housekeeper  you  were." 

"Mamma  took  great  pains  to  instruct  me,"  said 
Dora. 

"And  she  could  not  have  taught  you  anything 
more  useful.  One  of  a  woman's  first  duties  is  to  un- 
derstand the  proper  arrangement  of  her  own  house- 
hold; but  you  are  only  a  child  yet,  and  it  is  quite  as  well 
that  the  burden  should  be  taken  off  your  shoulders." 
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Dora  was  so  much  interested  in  noticing  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  quick  energetic  manner  of  doing  things, 
and  how  her  slightest  suggestions  were  almost  sure  to 
be  improvements,  that  they  came  at  last  to  her  mother's 
room  before  she  was  aware  of  it,  and  a  shadow  fell 
upon  her  heart  as  she  entered  its  gloomy  precincts. 
For  a  few  moments  neither  spoke. 

It  was  astonishing  what  a  difference  it  made  when 
the  heavy  curtains  were  drawn  back,  the  Venetian 
blinds  pulled  up,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  threw  open  the 
window  and  admitted  the  glad  sunlight  and  the  fresh 
morning  air ;  and  how  pleasant  and  cheerful  it  looked. 
The  apartment  was  high  and  spacious,  communicating 
with  a  smaller  one  beyond,  and  furnished  with  every 
comfort  and  even  luxury  that  heart  could  desire. 

"This  was  poor  mamma's  room,"  said  Dora, 
speaking  at  length  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  wonder  that  you  never  thought 
of  occupying  it  yourself;  your  own  is  much  too 
small  and  close.  There  is  nothing  like  having  a  good 
airy  bed-room.  But  perhaps  you  would  rather  not 
sleep  here." 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed  !  I  should  like  it  above  all  things 
— only — "  Dora  hesitated;  "only — it  is  the  best 
room  in  the  house." 

"  Well,  what  of  that,  child  ?  Have  it  by  all  means 
if  you  like.  It  will  be  much  better  for  your  health, 
and  the  room  beyond  will  do  nicely  for  your  good  old 
nurse,  whom  you  will  wish,  I  suppose,  to  have  near 
you.  I  will  speak  to  her  about  it  in  the  course  of 
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the  day,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements 
may  be  made  without  loss  of  time." 

Dora  could  scarcely  find  words  in  which  to  thank 
her.  Her  heart  was  too  full.  She  longed  to  run  away, 
and  tell  Mrs.  Benson  the  good  news  at  once. 

"There  are  two  promises  you  must  make  me/' 
said  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Dora  was  ready  to  promise 
anything. 

"  First  of  all  to  have  plenty  of  light  and  air.  It 
is  wonderful  the  influence  which  these  things  have 
over  the  health  and  spirits.  And  secondly,  when  the 
old  haunting  memories  of  the  past  come  back,  as 
they  will  do,  especially  at  first  when  you  sit  here 
alone,  to  try  and  remember  that  life  was  never  intended 
to  be  wasted  in  vain  dreamings  and  unavailing 
regrets,  but  to  shake  them  off  and  be  up  and  doing ; 
and  endeavour  to  make  it  one  of  active  usefulness  in 
the  service  of  God  and  your  fellow-creatures." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean/'  said  Dora,  after  a 
pause.  "  Dear  mamma  used  to  tell  me  just  the  same 
thing.  I  can  almost  fancy  I  see  her  now,  lying,  as  she 
used  to  do  day  after  day,  on  that  low  couch  by  the 
open  window.  She  liked  to  look  at  the  green  grass, 
and  the  trees  waving,  and  the  glittering  of  the  sun- 
light on  the  old  church  spire;  it  reminded  her,  she  said, 
of  home.  I  think  she  used  to  live  in  the  country  at 
one  time.  But  there  was  another  home  which 
she  loved  to  talk  of  even  better  still,  and  where  she 
is  now." 

Long  after  Dora  had  ceased  to  speak  her  eves  re- 
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mained  fixed  with  an  upward  gaze  on  the  blue  sky 
above,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  thoughts  had 
wandered  after  them.  But  presently  perceiving  the 
grave  expression  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  countenance  she 
started,  and  smiling  through  her  tears,  said  gently, 

"  Do  not  be  afraid.  I  will  keep  my  promise.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  help  thinking  of  her ;  but  some- 
how it  always  seems  to  do  me  good,  and  make  me 
feel  better  and  happier/' 

"  I  believe  I  may  trust  you,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
"  After  all  it  is  only  natural  for  you  to  love  and  re- 
member such  a  mother/' 

"I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  here," 
exclaimed  Dora,  "  and  it  will  be  so  nice  having  Mrs. 
Benson  in  the  next  room.  She  will  like  it  as  much 
as  I  do/' 

"  I  am  glad  that  we  thought  of  it/'  replied  Mrs. 
Hamilton.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than 
all  these  wardrobes  and  cupboards.  But  what  is 
this  ?"  added  she,  pointing  to  one  of  the  latter,  the 
shelves  of  which  were  filled  with  empty  medicine 
bottles.  "  What  was  the  use  of  teasing  her  with  all 
this  stuff?" 

"  Dr.  Tetley  was  reckoned  very  clever,"  replied 
Dora ;  "  and  I  am  sure  he  was  always  very  kind." 

"  He  must  have  known  that  it  would  not  do  her 
any  good.  No  human  skill  could  have  saved  her.  It 
was  hereditary.  I  knew  something  of  the  family 
years  ago.  Her  poor  mother  died  of  consumption 
about  the  same  age." 
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"  Do  you  consider  me  at  all  like  mamma  ?"  asked 
Dora,  after  a  thoughtful  pause. 

"  To  be  sure  you  are.  It  struck  me  at  the  first 
moment  I  saw  you/' 

"  I  recollect  that  papa  used  to  say  the  same,  and 
Mrs.  Benson.  And  must  I  too  die  early,  as  dear 
mamma  and  grandmamma  did  ?" 

Mrs.  Hamilton  started. 

"  Silly  child  \"  exclaimed  she.  "  You  are  very 
well,  are  you  not  ?" 

Dora  told  her  that  she  never  remembered  being 
otherwise. 

"  Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  endeavour  to  keep 
so,  and  not  take  such  foolish  notions  into  your  little 
head.  Now  run  away  and  put  on  your  bonnet,  and 
we  will  have  a  nice  drive  this  bright  morning." 

When  Dora  went  to  take  possession  of  her  new 
apartment,  which  was  not  until  several  days  afterwards, 
during  which  period  she  had,  at  Mrs.  Hamilton's  re- 
quest, abstained  from  entering  it,  she  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  change  which  presented  itself.  A 
little  French  bed,  with  snowy  curtains,  had  replaced 
the  old-fashioned  one,  which  formerly  stood  there  half 
concealed  by  its  gloomy  hangings.  The  window  was 
adorned  with  white  dimity  curtains  and  holland 
blinds,  while  a  bright  and  pretty  chintz  cover  upon 
the  low  couch  and  easy  chairs  gave  a  light  and 
cheerful  appearance  to  the  whole  room.  A  neat 
mahogany  bookcase,  containing  all  her  mother's 
favourite  works,  which  were  chiefly  of  a  devotional 
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character,  occupied  one  corner  of  the  apartment ; 
while  a  portrait  of  that  beloved  parent  suspended  over 
the  chimney  piece  seemed  to  look  smilingly  down 
upon  her  child. 

"  How  beautiful  \"  exclaimed  Dora.  "  How  good 
of  my  dear  new  mamma  to  take  so  much  pains  to  give 
me  pleasure !  How  many  happy  hours  I  shall  spend 
here  \» 

Poor  Dora  !  she  had  yet  to  learn  that  great  lesson 
which  trouble,  and  sorrow,  and  change  are  sent  in 
love  to  teach  us,  that  this  is  not  our  rest.  Here  we 
have  no  continuing  city,  but  are  only  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth,  seeking — God  grant  that  it 
teach  us  that  also — seeking  one  to  come,  even  a 
heavenly,  whither  our  blessed  Saviour  has  gone 
before  to  prepare  a  place  for  us,  that  we  may  be  with 
him  in  glory. 

How  little  we  shall  think  then  of  all  those  trials 
and  troubles  which  seem  so  hard  to  bear  now ;  of 
the  wearisome  days  and  nights  that  may  be  appointed 
to  us,  and  the  rough,  stony  places  through  which  we 
are  called  to  pass.  Looking  back  with  eyes  no  longer 
blinded  with  tears  upon  the  way  by  which  we  have 
been  led,  we  shall  see  that  after  all  it  was  "  the  right 
way,"  and  learn  to  thank  God  for  everything. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SETH    BROWNE. 

"  Is  Mr.  Browne  always  so  communicative  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Hamilton  in  a  rather  satirical  tone,  the 
day  after  Seth  had  dined  with  them  for  the  first 
time. 

Her  husband  smiled. 

"  It  is  his  way ;  he  never  says  much.  But  you 
have  no  idea  how  clever  he  is.  He  requires  to  be 
known  in  order  to  be  appreciated." 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  at  all  desirous  of  cultivat- 
ing the  acquaintance.  There  is  something  about  him 
I  do  not  like." 

"  He  is  not  very  well  just  now,"  replied  her  husband 
— "  a  little  over-worked." 

' '  Just  as  if  work  ever  hurt  any  one,  especially  at  his 
age.  Take  my  advice,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  do  not 
trust  that  young  man  any  more  than  you  can  help." 

"  Not  trust  Seth  Browne  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. "  Why,  he  is  my  head  clerk." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it :  but  of  course  you  look  after 
your  own  business." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband,  a  little 
nervously. 
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"  I  assure  you  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere ; 
but  mark  my  words,  and  do  not  place  more  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Browne  than  you  can  possibly  avoid." 

Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  tell  her  Seth's  early  history, 
as  he  had  done  his  first  wife ;  but  he  took  care  not  to 
invite  him  to  his  house  again,  which  was  no  disap- 
pointment to  the  young  clerk,  who  always  seemed  to 
prefer  being  alone. 

Mrs.  Benson,  in  common  with  most  old  and  faithful 
domestics  who  have  lived  long  in  a  family,  had  a  habit 
of  noticing  all  that  occurred,  and  commenting  at  in- 
tervals somewhat  freely  thereon.  The  absence  of 
Seth  Browne  seemed  to  afford  her  particular  satis- 
faction. 

"  I  thought  that  the  new  mistress  would  soon  see 
through  him,"  said  she  to  Dora.  "  It  would  be  a 
hard  matter  to  impose  upon  her — she  is  too  clever 
for  that." 

The  change  of  rooms,  and  above  all,  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  family  prayer,  had  long  since  won  the  old 
woman's  heart. 

"  I  think  dear  mamma  liked  poor  Seth,"  observed 
Dora,  gently. 

"  She  pitied  him,  Miss  Dora,  that  was  all ;  she 
was  always  good  and  kind  to  every  one.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  day  when  she  gave  him  the  little 
Bible,  how  tenderly  and  earnestly  she  spoke  to  him, 
and  how  she  seemed  to  wrestle,  as  it  were,  in  prayer 
for  him,  that  it  might  be  blessed.  I  believe  he 
was  moved  at  last ;  but  just  then  she  fainted  from 
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exhaustion,  and  I  was  obliged  to  send  him  away.  She 
never  saw  him  again." 

"  Do  you  not  think  him  looking  very  ill,  nurse  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  noticed  it.  But  I 
should  not  at  all  wonder,  keeping  such  hours  and 
going  on  as  he  has  done  of  late.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  does  not  know  about  it — but  there,  he 
would  not  believe  it.  It  is  my  duty,  however,  to  tell 
the  mistress  what  I  have  heard,  and  she  can  do  as  she 
pleases." 

Mrs.  Benson  was  right;  Mr.  Hamilton  would  not 
believe  a  word  which  his  wife  repeated  to  him  about 
Seth  Browne's  having  been  seen  in  strange  places,  and 
at  strange  hours,  in  company  with  a  dissipated  looking 
man  considerably  older  than  himself;  and  how  they 
were  constantly  together  at  his  lodgings,  and  even  at 
the  office,  previous  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  return  from 
abroad. 

"  Poor  Seth !"  exclaimed  he.  ".  Even  if  it  be  so  I 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  his  pleasures  so  long 
as  he  does  not  neglect  my  business.  I  am  very  glad 
that  he  has  found  a  friend  and  companion.  It  must 
be  a  dull  life  for  him  ;  and  there  is  no  great  harm  in 
this  same  friend  coming  to  the  office  occasionally  if 
he  wants  to  see  him.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  clerks  are  jealous  of  Seth.  They  do  not  like  him, 
and  are  ready  to  say  and  believe  all  the  evil  they  can 
of  him.  I  do  not  blame  you,  my  dear,  for  being  a 
little  prejudiced.  You  have  not  known  Seth  Browne 
as  lon^  as  I  have." 
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"  Well,  perhaps  I  am,  as  you  say,  a  little  prejudiced/' 
replied  Mrs.  Hamilton ;  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find 
that  it  is  so.  But  in  the  meanwhile  there  will  be  no 
harm  in  your  keeping  your  eye  upon  the  lad :  after  all 
he  is  but  a  lad,  and  may  be  easily  tempted,  and  led 
astray." 

Mr.  Hamilton  started.  She  unconsciously  re- 
peated the  very  words  uttered  so  long  ago  by  Seth's 
mother  on  her  death-bed,  when  she  had  besought  him 
with  tears  just  to  give  an  eye  to  the  boy  sometimes, 
for  her  sake,  and  he  promised  that  he  would.  How 
had  that  promise  been  kept  ? 

"If  he  haclbeenmy  own  son,"  thought  Mr.  Hamilton, 
"  I  could  not  have  done  more  for  him,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  than  I  have.  I  did  keep  my  eye  upon 
him  at  first.  But  Seth  is  no  longer  a  boy,  and  I  do 
not  see  what  right  I  have  to  interfere.  After  all,  it  is 
no  affair  of  mine ;  nevertheless,  for  her  sake,  I  will 
speak  to  him  on  the  subject  this  very  day.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well,  as  it  is  not  much  oat  of  my  way, 
to  .call  at  his  lodgings  as  I  go  along." 

Mr.  Hamilton  did  so,  but  found  that  he  had  left 
some  time  since,  and  that  no  one  knew  where  he  was 
gone.  It  was  somewhat  earlier  than  usual  when  he 
entered  the  office,  and  such  of  the  clerks  as  had 
arrived  stood  talking  and  rubbing  their  hands  over 
the  cheerful  fire.  But  Seth  Browne  was  already 
seated  in  his  accustomed  place,  and  apparently  so  en- 
grossed in  calculations  as  to  be  unconscious  of  anything 
else.  He  started  at  the  sound  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
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voice,  and  followed  him,  at  his  request,  into  his 
private  apartment. 

The  interview  was  a  brief  one.  Mr.  Hamilton  felt 
that  he  had  an  unpleasant  task  to  perform,  and  was 
anxious  to  get  it  over  as  soon  as  possible.  Seth  never 
spoke  a  word,  but  his  hands  trembled  and  his  very 
lips  grew  white. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,  Mr.  Browne,"  said 
his  employer. 

"  Not  very,  sir." 

"  I  have  noticed  it  for  some  time  past.  You  should 
have  medical  advice." 

"  It  is  nothing  to  signify." 

"I  hope  not — I  sincerely  hope  not.  You  must 
take  care  of  yourself.  I  am  sorry  I  said  anything 
this  morning.  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  Mr. 
Browne." 

Seth  bowed,  and  returned  to  his  desk. 

"Poor  fellow,"  thought  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  he 
stirred  the  fire  into  a  cheerful  blaze,  and  proceeded  to 
unfold  his  newspaper ;  "  I  am  afraid  all  is  not  right. 
But  at  any  rate  I  have  done  my  duty ;  he  cannot  say 
that  he  has  not  been  warned." 

Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Hamilton  kept  his  promise  to 
the  dying  mother. 

On  his  return  home  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had 
spoken  to  Seth,  and  done  all  he  could. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  hope 
you  spoke  kindly.  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  Nothing ;  he  never  does." 
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"  Poor  lad !    His  friends  ought  to  look  after  him/' 

Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  tell  her  that  he  had  no 
friends,  or  poor  Seth  might  yet  have  been  saved.  It 
was  no  affair  of  his ;  and  yet  he  was  naturally  a  kind- 
hearted  and  benevolent  man,  giving  liberally  of  that 
which,  being  rich,  cost  him  nothing,  but  wanting  the 
higher  motive  which  sanctifies  the  gift.  In  a  case  of 
distress  he  always  found  it  far  easier  to  relieve  than  to 
sympathize ;  and  preferred,  as  he  said,  to  put  down  his 
name  for  a  certain  sum  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it. 
There  that  name  stood  foremost  in  the  lists  of  our  public 
charities ;  and  when  men  saw  it  they  praised  him. 
But  where  will  those  names  stand  in  God's  book  ? 
Will  they  be  there  at  all  ?  It  is  a  solemn  thought. 
"We  know  that  all  our  doings  without  Christ  are 
nothing  worth ;  but  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  his 
name,  and  for  his  sake,  shall  not  lose  its  reward. 

Not  long  after  this  a  change  came  over  Mr. 
Hamilton  which  gave  his  wife  and  daughter  consider- 
able uneasiness,  reminding  the  latter  of  the  death  and 
weary  days  which  had  followed  her  dear  mother's 
death.  He  became  gloomy  and  abstracted,  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  alone.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  asked  Dora  whether  her  father  was  subject 
to  these  fits  of  depression,  who  replied  that  she 
believed  he  was. 

"  In  that  case  all  we  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to  arouse 
and  cheer  him  :  doubtless  it  will  soon  pass  away." 

And  so  they  did,  notwithstanding  which  he  seemed 
to  grow  worse  instead  of  better. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DELAYS   ARE    DANGEROUS. 

EVERY  day  Dora  became  more  and  more  attached  to 
her  stepmother.  They  read,  and  worked,  and  studied, 
or  visited  the  homes  of  the  poor  together.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  had  a  pleasant,  kindly  way  of  speaking  to 
poor  people,  which  cheered  and  did  them  good.  She 
always  endeavoured  to  teach  them  to  find  out  the  sunny 
side  of  things,  for  even  troubles  have  their  sunny  side 
when  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance ; 
and  never  to  dwell  upon  their  afflictions,  without  at  the 
same  time  ftmembering  their  mercies.  She  helped 
them  to  help  themselves;  seldom  reproving  a  fault, 
without  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  how  it  might 
be  amended  or  avoided  in  future. 

Dora  laughingly  compared  her  to  a  sunbeam, 
gladdening  the  hearts  and  homes  of  those  among  whom 
she  went ;  but  with  a  wonderful  knack  of  peeping  into 
all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  corners.  Certain 
it  is  that  many  changes  were  gradually  brought  about, 
and  a  great  deal  of  good  done,  through  her  instrumen- 
tality. 

Sometimes  they  took  long  country  walks — so  long 
that  at  first  Dora  was  quite  tired.  But  she  soon  grew 
accustomed  to  it,  and  felt  all  the  better  and  stronger 
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for  the  exertion.  The  carriage  was  seldom  used  now ; 
Mrs.  Hamilton  said  that  it  did  them  more  good  to 
walk;  and  Dora  preferred  walking  to  driving.  She 
was  studying  botany,  and  had  already  become  greatly 
interested  in  that  charming  pursuit. 

Although  highly  accomplished,  Mrs.  Hamilton  was 
a  woman  of  simple  tastes  and  habits.  The  only 
luxury  in  which  she  indulged  was  a  fondness  for  old 
china,  of  which  she  possessed  several  rare  specimens, 
particularly  a  china  bowl,  and  a  set  of  lilliputian  tea- 
things,  so  small  that  Dora  did  not  wonder  at  persons 
drinking  so  many  cups  of  tea  in  bygone  days,  but 
rather  at  the  patience  of  those  who  had  to  pour  them 
out.  They  were  rose-tinted,  and  appeared  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly fragile.  She  did  not  see  much  to  admire  in 
them,  although  Mrs.  Hamilton  told  her  that  they 
were  of  great  value,  especially  to  her,  anti  that  she 
would  not  part  with  them  on  any  account.  She 
always  dusted  and  arranged  them  herself,  not  even 
Dora  being  permitted  to  assist  her.  Most  of  these 
relics  had  some  history  attached  to  them,  relating  to 
the  ancient  families  from  which  they  had  been  handed 
down,  and  to  which  Dora  loved  to  sit  and  listen. 
Many  a  pleasant  reminiscence  became  thus  associated 
with  the  old  china  closet,  to  be  remembered  in  after 
days. 

They  saw  but  little  of  Mr.  Hamilton  except  at 

dinner,  after  which  he  would  retire  to  his  own  study 

under  the  pretence  of  being  greatly  occupied.     He 

was  eridently   far   from   well,  but  refused  to  have 
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medical  advice.  Mrs.  Hamilton  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  his  illness  was  rather  mental  than  physical, 
or,  to  use  a  common  and  expressive  plirase,  "  that  he 
had  something  on  his  mind."  She  accordingly 
followed  him  one  evening  unperceived  to  his  study, 
and  laying  her  hand  gently  upon  his  shoulder  as  he 
sat  bending  over  the  fire,  lost  in  thought,  said  in  a 
pleasant  voice : — 

"  Is  this  the  way  that  you  get  through  your  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Hamilton?" 

Her  husband  started  up  with  an  embarrassed  air. 

"  Never  mind ;  I  am  glad  to  have  found  you  dis- 
engaged. I  will  not  detain  you  long/' 

Mr.  Hamilton  placed  a  chair  for  his  wife,  and 
remained  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  waiting  for 
her  to  speak. 

"  Do  you  want  anything,  my  dear  ?"  asked  he,  at 
length,  observing  that  she  continued  silent. 

"  Yes ;  I  want  to  know  what  makes  you  sit  here  all 
alone,  and  what  it  is  that  troubles  you  ?" 

"  You  would  not  understand  it  if  I  were  to  tell 
you." 

"  Try  me,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  gently. 

"  I  desire  to  be  alone  in  order  to  be  able  to  think 
without  interruption." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  disturbed  you,"  continued  his 
wife,  in  the  same  tone ;  "  but  when  things  go  wrong, 
thinking  will  not  mend  them :  we  must  act." 

tf  Who  told  you  that  they  had  gone  wrong  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Hamilton,  quickly.  "  I  thought  no  one 
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knew  it  but  Seth  Browne  and  myself.  After  all," 
continued  he,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  it  may  not 
Le  so  bad  as  we  fear.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  an 
error  somewhere,  if  we  could  only  find  out  where. 
Seth  says  that  it  will  all  come  right.  I  hope  it  may. 
We  must  go  over  the  books  carefully  together  next 
week." 

"  Why  put  it  off  until  next  week  ?  What  is  there 
to  prevent  you  from  setting  about  it  at  once  ?  Per- 
haps I  could  help  you." 

"  No  one  can  help  me  but  Seth  Browne,"  replied 
Mr.  Hamilton.  He  knows  more  about  my  affairs  than 
I  do  myself.  When  I  went  abroad  everything  was 
left  under  his  charge,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 
He  was  too  young  for  such  a  trust.  It  is  all  my 
fault :  I  should  have  looked  after  him  more  than  I 
have  done.  But  I  knew  how  shrewd  and  clever  he 
was.  Doubtless,  as  he  says,  it  will  all  come  right  at  last." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  did  not  remind  her  husband,  as 
some  women  would  have  done,  that  she  had  warned 
him  how  it  would  be.  She  only  asked  why  Mr. 
Browne  did  not  try  and  make  it  right. 

"  We  have  had  no  time.  He  is  always  so  much 
engaged.  But  I  am  determined  to  put  everything 
else  aside,  and  look  into  it  at  once." 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  begin  to-morrow/'  suggested 
Mrs.  Hamilton. 

"  Very  well ;  let  it  be  to-morrow.  To  confess  the 
truth,  I  rather  dread  it.  I  have  had  a  strange  feeling 
hi  my  head  of  late,  especially  when  I  think  much." 
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"  You  will  be  better  when  this  affair  is  settled," 
said  his  wife,  gently. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  very  likely  I  may.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  it  over.  After  all,  as  Seth  Browne  says, 
it  may  all  come  right  at  last.  Anyhow,  it  will  be  a 
lesson  to  me  for  life." 

"  Is  the  deficiency  very  great  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

"  Who  said  that  there  was  a  deficiency  ?  Yes,  very 
great — a  serious  inconvenience,  but  not  absolutely 
ruinous ;  nothing  but  what  may  be  retrieved  with  time 
and  care." 

"  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  cheerfully.  "  We  must  all  pay  for  expe- 
rience in  some  shape  or  other.  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  it  will  only  be  parting  with  a  few  luxuries 
which  we  shall  be  just  as  happy  without.  Put  your 
trust  in  the  Lord,  my  dear  husband,  and  keep  up  a 
good  heart." 

Mr.  Hamilton  wished  that  he  could  feel  as  she  did. 
And  when  she  had  gone  away  and  left  him  with  many 
hopeful  and  soothing  words,  he  continued  sitting 
before  the  fire  dreaming  over  the  past,  and  thinking 
within  himself  that  when  all  this  was  settled  he  would 
try  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  The  recollection  of 
family  prayer,  and  public  worship,  and  private  devo- 
tion  neglected  and  forsaken,  or  hurried  over  with 
wandering  thoughts,  arose  up  vividly  before  him. 
What  if  this  threatened  calamity  should  be  a  judg- 
ment upon  him  ?  What  if  God  had  forsaken  him  ? 
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He  drew  the  large  Bible  towards  him  which  Mrs. 
Hamilton  had  placed  upon  the  table  as  she  left  the 
room,  and  opening  it  mechanically  at  the  first  page, 
read  therein  the  date  of  his  own  birth,  which  stood 
thus : — 

"  ROBERT  JAMES  HAMILTON, 

Born,  March  25th, " 

"  After  all,"  thought  he,  "  I  am  still  in  the  prime 
of  life.  My  father  must  have  been  eighty  at  least 
when  he  died.  There  is  time  enough  yet  to  think  of 
these  things.  Nevertheless,  I  am  determined  to  begin 
and  lead  a  new  life,  as  soon  as  this  is  all  settled." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  careful  to  have  breakfast  ready 
in  good  time  on  the  following  morning ;  but  her 
husband  could  not  eat.  She  had  hoped  that  the 
prayers  would  have  comforted  him ;  and  so  they  might, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  not  been  thinking  of  something 
else.  It  was  a  cold  morning,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
followed  him  into  the  hall  to  remind  him  to  wrap 
himself  well  up,  and  whisper  a  few  cheerful  and  en- 
couraging words ;  after  which  he  turned  back  again 
to  kiss  her  and  Dora — a  thing  which  they  never  re- 
membered his  having  done  before. 

It  must  have  been  early  when  he  reached  the 
office,  for  even  Seth  Browne  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and 
desiring  them  to  tell  him  when  he  came,  he  passed 
through  to  his  own  room.  A  long  and  weary  interval 
elapsed,  or  it  seemed  long  to  his  impatience.  Presently 
he  rang,  and  inquired  whether  Mr.  Browne  had  come. 
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"No,  sir;  not  yet." 

"  It  must  be  past  his  time." 

"  Considerably  past,  sir." 

"  It  is  very  strange ;  he  is  always  so  punctual." 

"Very  strange,  sir/' 

"  He  may  be  ill.  He  has  not  been  very  well  of  late." 

"  At  any  rate  he  might  have  sent,  sir." 

The  clerks  all  disliked  Seth  Browne. 

"To  be  sure  he  might — it  was  his  duty  to  have 
done  so.  He  may  send  yet.  Of  course  he  has  the 
keys  of  everything." 

"  That's  what  makes  it  so  awkward,  sir." 

"  Does  any  one  know  where  Mr.  Browne  lodges  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  clerk  went  to  inquire ;  but  no  one  did. 

"  Well,  we  must  wait  a  little  longer,  I  suppose." 

The  man  shut  the  door  and  retired,  while  Mr. 
Hamilton  continued  to  pace  the  room  impatiently. 
All  was  silent  save  the  ticking  of  the  large  clock  in 
the  outer  office,  as  minute  after  minute,  and  quarter 
after  quarter,  and  hour  after  hour  went  slowly  by,  and 
still  Seth  came  not.  A  low  knock  aroused  him  at 
length. 

"  At  last,"  gasped  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "  I  knew  that  it  would  all  come  right  at  last." 
But  it  was  only  one  of  the  clerks. 

"  Well,  has  Mr.  Browne  arrived  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  nor  sent  either.  But  we  have  managed 
to  find  out  from  the  errand  boy  where  it  is  he 
lodges.  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  there  at  once  ?" 
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"  Do  so.  Tell  him  I  am  waiting,  and  that  if  he  is 
too  ill  to  come  himself,  he  must  send  the  keys  by  you. 
Stay,  I  had  better  write  a  few  lines.  I  know  how 
particular  he  is.  Poor  Seth  !  he  must  be  ill  indeed, 
neither  to  come  or  send.  Is  it  far  from  here  ?" 

"No,  sir;  not  far." 

The  man  took  the  note,  and  departed  on  his  errand. 
Again  all  was  still,  save  the  low,  suppressed  voices  of 
the  clerks,  and  the  sound  of  the  clock  as  it  went  on 
ticking  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened  or  was  going 
to  happen.  It  had  just  chimed  the  third  quarter 
when  a  hurried  footstep  was  heard  without,  and  the 
messenger  came  back  pale  and  breathless. 

"  Too  late,  sir  \"  exclaimed  he,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Hamilton's  inquiring  glance.  "  He's  gone  \" 

"  Gone  \" 

"  Yes ;  he  and  the  captain  went  off  last  night. 
The  landlady  thinks  that  Captain  Browne  was  his 
father,  but  I  never  saw  much  resemblance — anyhow, 
he  was  a  bad  one.  From  something  that  was  said, 
she  believes  that  they  have  gone  abroad." 

Mr.  Hamilton  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not.  His 
features  became  convulsed,  his  limbs  trembled,  his 
head  sank  upon  his  breast ;  there  was  a  deep  groan 
succeeded  by  a  heavy  fall,  and  then  all  was  still. 
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CHAPTER.  X. 

THE    FLIGHT   AND    ITS    CONSEQUENCES. 

No  one  would  have  guessed  from  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
manner  on  that  morning  that  anything  had  gone 
wrong.  She  attributed  her  husband's  evident  in- 
disposition to  anxiety,  and  believed  that  he  would  be 
better  when  all  was  settled.  It  is  true  that  her  mis- 
trust of  Seth  Browne  prevented  her  from  feeling  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  the  proposed  investigation, 
but  nevertheless  it  might  have  been  worse.  It  was 
as  well,  perhaps,  that  his  eyes  should  be  opened  before 
it  was  too  late.  It  would,  as  he  said,  be  a  lesson  to 
him  for  life.  It  would  only  be  to  make  a  few  sacri- 
fices, and  to  work  a  little  harder  for  a  year  or  two. 
She  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  her  share,  whatever 
it  might  be. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day,  and  a  brisk  walk  in  the 
clear  frosty  air  caused  Dora  and  her  stepmother  to 
feel  very  bright  also,  the  former  especially.  They 
had  just  returned,  and  Dora  had  gone  up  stairs  to 
take  off  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  when  the  messenger 
of  evil  tidings  was  announced. 

Mr.  Campbell  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  employer — a  dull,  plodding, 
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methodical  life,  such  as  thousands  lead  year  after 
year  in  our  great  city,  until  it  becomes  a  kind  of 
second  nature.  It  was  hard  to  have  a  young  man 
like  Seth  Browne  placed  over  him  after  all  those  long 
years  of  faithful  service ;  but  he  bore  it  as  well  as  he 
could.  Somehow  he  had  become  attached  to  the  old 
place,  and  could  not  bear  to  leave  it.  It  was  harder 
still  to  have  his  word  doubted,  and  those  warnings 
which  he  thought  it  right  to  give  Mr.  Hamilton 
from  time  to  time,  concerning  Seth  Browne's  conduct, 
attributed  to  enmity  and  ill-will.  But  Mr.  Campbell 
had  forgotten  all  that  now,  and  thought  only  of  what 
was  best  to  be  done  in  the  present  emergency. 

A  few  words  served  to  inform  Mrs.  Hamilton  of 
her  husband's  illness.  They  were  preparing  to  bring 
him  home,  he  said,  when  he  left.  He  was  aware 
that  this  was  not  the  time  to  speak  of  other  things, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  rendered  it  abso- 
lutely necessary.  He  paused.  Mrs.  Hamilton  helped 
him  by  inquiring  whether  the  subject  in  question  did 
not  relate  to  Mr.  Browne,  and  was  soon  in  possession 
of  all  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  to  tell. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  he  said,  was  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  real  position  of  affairs,  in  order 
that  the  proper  steps  might  be  taken  without  loss  of 
time.  Mr.  Hamilton  had,  or  ought  to  have  in  his 
possession,  some  duplicate  keys,  by  means  of  which 
this  might  be  effected ;  but  it  was  long  since  they 
had  been  used.  Mrs.  Hamilton  believed  that  she 
knew  where  they  were  kept,  and  went  quickly  to  fetch 
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them,  requesting  that  he  would  let  her  know  the 
result  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  By  that  time  perhaps/''  said  she,  "  Mr.  Hamilton 
may  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  arrange  what  is  best 
to  be  done/' 

The  old  clerk  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  and 
went  away  without  venturing  to  reply. 

Having  despatched  a  messenger  for  Dr.  Tetley, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  went  to  inform  Dora  of  her  father's 
sudden  indisposition,  and  assist  Mrs.  Benson  in 
making  a  few  hasty  preparations  for  his  reception. 
They  were  scarcely  completed  when  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door. 

The  stricken  man  was  lifted  gently  out,  and  borne 
up  stab's.  His  limbs  were  powerless,  and  his  features 
strangely  distorted.  Mrs.  Hamilton  passed  her  arm 
round  Dora's  waist,  and  endeavoured  to  hold  her 
back  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Some  young  ladies  would 
have  screamed  and  fainted  at  such  a  sight,  thereby 
giving  additional  trouble  and  anxiety.  But  Dora 
only  shuddered  as  she  hastily  averted  her  eyes,  and 
lifted  up  her  heart  in  prayer.  The  next  moment 
she  was  standing  pale,  composed,  and  helpful,  ready 
for  any  duty  which  she  might  be  called  upon  to 
perform. 

It  was  not  long  before  Dr.  Tetley  arrived.  All 
that  medical  skill  could  do  was  done  promptly  and 
effectually ;  after  which  he  remained  by  his  patient's 
side  in  order  to  watch  the  result.  But  the  sick  man 
never  stirred. 
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Presently  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  called  out  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Campbell,  who  looked  pale  and  agitated. 
Every  available  document,  he  told  her,  had  been  taken 
away  by  Seth  Browne  and  his  companion  in  guilt. 

" In  that  case"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "  but  one 
course  remains  to  be  pursued.  The  necessary  in- 
formation should  be  given  at  once  to  the  proper 
authorities,  and  the  fugitives  tracked  and  followed 
without  further  loss  of  time.  Everything  depends 
upon  their  being  overtaken."" 

"  But  the  expense — "  stammered  Mr.  Campbell. 

"  Must  be  a  secondary  consideration  in  the  present 
crisis.  Should  any  difficulty  arise,  you  are  probably 
aware  that  I  have  some  private  property  of  my  own, 
and  have  only  to  arrange  that  it  may  be  withdrawn 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

There  was  something  in  the  sorrowful  expression 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  face  which  made  the  brave  heart 
of  Mrs.  Hamilton  sink. 

"  Surely,"  said  she,  "  that  is  not  gone  with  the 
rest.  Even  Seth  Browne  could  not  touch  that/' 

"He  could  not  have  touched  it  himself;  but  he 
succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Hamilton  to  do  so, 
scarcely  a  week  since,  in  order  to  meet  some  tem- 
porary embarrassment.  It  was  to  have  been  replaced 
again  when  all  was  settled.  I  can  show  you  the 
papers." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  after  a  pause ; 
"it  cannot  be  helped  now.  Fortunately,  I  have 
some  ready  money  in  the  house,  and  more  can  be 
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procured  if  necessary ;  only  see  that  no  time  is 
lost/'  She  went  and  fetched  the  notes,  again  urging 
him  to  use  all  possible  despatch,  which  he  promised 
to  do. 

Mr.  Campbell  had  scarcely  gone,  when  Dr.  Tetley 
came  down  stairs.  He  could  not  remain  any  longer 
then,  but  would  return  shortly,  he  said.  There  was 
no  change  in  his  patient,  he  told  her,  and  he  did 
not  think  there  would  be  for  some  hours  at  least ; 
perhaps  not  at  all.  It  was  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing at  present  as  to  the  result  of  the  attack.  All 
that  they  could  do  was  to  watch,  and  wait,  and 
pray. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  returned  to  the  sick  chamber,  and 
dismissing  Dora  and  Mrs.  Benson  to  obtain  some 
refreshment,  sat  down  quietly  by  the  bedside  and  tried 
to  think.  Not  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  since  her 
marriage.  Who  could  have  blamed  her  had  she 
wished  that  it  had  never  taken  place  ?  But  no  such 
thought  entered  her  mind.  Of  course  it  would  have 
been  different  if  she  could  have  foreseen  what  was 
going  to  happen — but  we  can  none  of  us  do  that. 
And  when  trouble  comes,  we  have  only  to  endeavour 
to  bear  it  as  well  as  we  are  able,  looking  to  and 
trusting  in  that  blessed  Saviour  who  has  promised 
that,  as  our  day,  so  shall  our  strength  be.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  engrossed  as  she  was  by  her  husband's 
illness,  scarcely  realized  the  utter  ruin  which  had 
fallen  upon  them.  Certain  it  is  that  all  thought  of 
blame  was  absorbed  in  the  tenderest  love  and  pity. 
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Presently,  as  she  sat  and  watched,  the  sick  man 
began  to  stir :  his  eyelids  quivered,  and  opened  with 
a  dull,  vacant  look ;  while  something  like  a  smile 
passed  over  his  changed  face — a  smile  which  almost 
made  one  weep.  Then  his  features  began  to  work 
convulsively.  He  was  trying  to  speak.  The  words 
came  at  length,  thick  and  unintelligible ;  but  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  as  she  bent  over  him,  watching  the  motion 
of  his  lips,  knew  what  he  intended  to  say — 

"  It  wiU  all  come  right  at  last/' 

"  God  grant  it,  my  beloved  husband/'  whispered 
she  soothingly.- 

Just  then  Dr.  Tetley  returned.  How  anxiously 
did  Mrs.  Hamilton  watch  his  countenance  as  he  came 
and  stood  by  the  bedside;  but  there  was  no  hope 
in  it. 

"  He  was  speaking  just  before  you  came  in,"  said 
she.  "  He  will  recover,  will  he  not  ?" 

The  good  doctor  turned  away  his  head. 

"  He  will  live,"  said  he. 

"Thank  God  for  that.  Of  course  we  cannot 
expect  him  to  get  well  all  at  once.  This  has  been  a 
severe  attack.  We  must  have  patience.  Poor  Dora, 
how  rejoiced  she  will  be  V 

Dr.  Tetley  walked  to  the  window  to  conceal  his 
emotion. 

"  God  help  them/'  murmured  he.  "  Tar  better, 
if  it  had  been  his  will,  to  have  laid  him  at  once  in 
the  quiet  grave.  They  will  have  need  of  patience." 

Weeks  passed  away — weeks  of  weary  watching  and 
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anxiety,  during  which  Mrs.  Hamilton  heard  from 
Mr.  Campbell  from  time  to  time ;  but  no  traces  were 
discovered  of  Seth  Browne  and  his  companion.  She 
kept  all  this  from  Dora  as  long  as  she  could,  but  was 
obliged  to  tell  her  at  last ;  while  the  young  girl,  en- 
circled by  those  protecting  arms,  and  leaning  against 
that  warm,  kindly  heart,  felt  strengthened  to  en- 
dure it. 

"  Poor  child  I"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton  compassionately. 
"  It  will  seem  hard  just  at  first.  But  we  must  help 
one  another  to  bear  it  as  well  as  we  can." 

"  To  be  sure  we  will,"  replied  Dora,  raising  her 
tearful  face,  bright  with  hope.  "  I  was  not  thinking 
of  that.  I  was  thanking  God  for  having  given  you 
to  me,  and  for  all  the  comfort  you  have  been  to  me  ; 
and  asking  his  forgiveness  for  having  ever  murmured, 
or  wished  it  otherwise.  "Will  you  forgive  me  too, 
dear  mamma  ?" 

"  My  poor  little  Dora  \"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  a 
low  voice,  as  she  bent  down  and  kissed  her  affec- 
tionately, "  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  It  was  only 
natural  for  you  to  feel  as  you  did." 

"  But  I  do  love  you  now,  dear  mamma.  I  do  not 
seem  to  care  so  much  about  losing  our  property,  as 
long  as  I  have  you  and  papa.  "We  shall  be  very 
happy  yet." 

"  I  hope  so,  my  child." 

Dora  had  but  a  vague  idea  of  poverty;  but  she 
learned  its  meaning  all  too  soon. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Mr.  Hamilton 
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was  declared  a  bankrupt,  and  the  little  property  that 
remained  was  seized  in  behalf  of  his  creditors.  When 
his  affairs  were  wound  up,  the  deficiency  was  not  so 
great  as  had  been  feared  at  first.  There  was  nearly 
enough  to  pay  everybody  to  whom  he  was  indebted  j 
and  a  small  annuity,  which  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  in- 
tended to  relinquish,  remained  for  their  maintenance. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE    NEW   HOME. 

A  LITTLE  apart  from  the  high  road,  and  not  very 
far  from  the  metropolis,  stood  a  small  cottage,  with  a 
wooden  porch  and  diamond-paned  windows,  and  only 
to  be  distinguished  from  several  others  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  by  a  certain  air  of  neatness  and  refine- 
ment. It  had  a  southern  aspect,  and  looked  pleasant 
enough  at  the  time  of  which  we  write.  A  rose  tree 
had  been  trained  over  the  porch,  and  covered  one 
side  of  the  house,  peeping  into  the  snowy  white-cur- 
tained windows,  and  filling  the  whole  place  with  its 
faint  perfume.  The  tiny  bit  of  garden  in  front,  with 
its  neat  box  edging,  was  bright  with  flowers,  among 
which  the  bees  flew  to  and  fro  with  a  glad  humming 
sound. 

In  an  upper  chamber — the  best  and  largest  room 
in  the  house — sat  or  rather  reclined  a  tall  bent  figure, 
wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown.  Our  readers  would 
never  recognise  it,  so  we  may  as  well  tell  them  at  once 
that  it  was  Mr.  Hamilton.  His  features  were  changed, 
and  his  hair  had  become  as  white  as  snow.  Before 
him,  on  the  table,  lay  the  large  Bible  already  alluded 
to — his  father's  Bible.  Every  now  and  then  he 
turned  over  a  page  with  his  left  hand,  as  if  reading, 
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the  other  hanging  powerless.  His  right  side  was  para- 
lyzed. Sometimes  the  wind  from  the  open  casement 
turned  it  over  for  him,  at  which  he  would  look  up  and 
smile — a  strange  vacant  smile  that  was  very  sad  to 
behold.  He  would  frequently  sit  thus  for  hours, 
quiet  and  abstracted ;  while  at  others  he  appeared  to 
grow  restless,  talking  to  himself,  although  no  one 
could  understand  what  he  said,  and  moaning  like  one 
in  pain.  It  was  very  trying  to  be  with  him  at  those 
times,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  the  only  one  who  could 
soothe  and  pacify  him. 

Moving  briskly  about  the  apartment,  with  her 
sleeves  turned  up,  and  her  gown  drawn  through  her 
pocket-hole,  country  fashion,  and  a  duster  in  her 
hand,  was  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Benson.  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton had  retained  her  in  preference  to  one  younger  and 
stronger,  for  Dora's  sake,  nor  did  she  ever  find  cause 
to  regret  having  done  so. 

In  the  little  room  beneath  sat  Dora  and  her  step- 
mother, engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  which  did 
not,  however,  prevent  them  from  working  diligently 
at  the  same  time.  But  we  must  just  glance  round  it 
for  a  few  moments  before  we  let  our  readers  hear  what 
they  are  saying. 

It  was  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  room,  with  tiny  side- 
boards on  either  side  of  the  fireplace.  A  tall, 
curiously  shaped  cupboard  stood  in  one  corner,  through 
the  glass  doors  of  which  glimpses  might  be  caught  of 
the  small,  rose-tinted  china  tea-things,  and  other 
relics  before  alluded  to.  The  person  by  whom  the 
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inventory  had  been  taken  had  not  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  put  them  down.  When  Mrs.  Hamilton 
thanked  him,  he  asked  if  there  was  anything  else  of 
trifling  value  which  she  particularly  wished  to  keep. 
Whereupon  she  immediately  mentioned  the  picture  in 
Dora's  room — her  mother's  picture ;  and  there  it  still 
hung  in  their  new  home,  smiling  down  upon  the  two 
as  they  sat  together. 

The  china  bowl,  half  filled  with  rose-leaves,  stood  on 
one  of  the  little  side-boards,  and  a  pretty  reading 
lamp  on  the  other.  The  creditors  had  been  generous, 
after  their  fashion.  They  could  not  help  pitying  Mrs. 
Hamilton  when  they  heard  how  her  fortune  had 
become  involved  in  the  common  ruin,  and  remembered 
her  recent  marriage.  When  everything  was  settled, 
enough  remained  out  of  the  wreck  of  her  property,  and 
from  other  sources,  to  enable  them  to  remove  to  their 
present  abode.  They  would  have  preferred  living 
nearer  London,  in  order  that  poor  Dora  might  have 
added  something  to  their  scanty  income  by  giving 
music  lessons ;  but  the  cheapness  of  the  rent,  together 
with  the  advantages  of  country  air  for  the  sick  man, 
decided  them.  Mrs.  Hamilton  used  to  boast  that  she 
was  always  famous  for  being  a  good  manager,  and 
could  make  a  little  go  as  far  as  most  people :  but 
what  a  little  there  was  ! 

At  the  time  our  story  re-commences,  Dora  was  pre- 
paring to  go  out  as  a  governess.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done — there  are  so  few  things  which  a 
woman  can  do  to  earn  her  own  living. 
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They  are  talking  of  it  now  as  they  sit  together, 
busily  engaged  in  converting  one  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
sober-coloured  silk  gowns  into  a  dress  for  Dora ;  her 
own  being,  for  the  most  part,  somewhat  too  bright 
and  tasteful — Mr.  Hamilton  had  always  liked  to  see 
his  daughter  well  dressed.  Now  Dora  did  not  care 
much  about  what  she  wore ;  but  she  could  not  help 
thinking  it  strange,  nevertheless. 

"Why  should  not  governesses  wear  nice  bright 
colours/'  asked  she,  "  and  look  bright  and  glad  too, 
when  their  tasks  are  done  ?" 

"  They  seldom  do,"  replied  her  stepmother, 
musingly.  "  I  do  not  know  why,  I  am  sure/' 

"  Teaching  cannot  be  very  hard  work,  mamma." 

"  I  have  heard  otherwise.  But  it  is  not  the  work 
altogether.  Work  never  hurts  any  one." 

"Very  few  women,  I  suppose,"  continued  Dora, 
"are  actually  educated  for  governesses;  the  most 
part  become  so  to  assist  others.  And  what  a  happy 
thing  to  be  able  to  assist  those  we  love.  I  shall  like 
to  think  that  I  am  doing  my  share  in  lightening  home 
burdens,  and  working  for  you  and  dear  papa;  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  willingly  endure  anything  in  such  a 
cause." 

"  After  all,"  murmured  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  the  same 
thoughtful  tone,  "  human  nature  is  but  human 
nature." 

"  But,  mamma  dear,"  said  Dora  gently,  "  God  can 
give  grace." 

"  Yes,  nothing  is  impossible  to   God.     He   will 
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help  all  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  Thank 
you  for  reminding  me,  dear  child/' 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  one  who  seldom  looked  upon 
the  shady  side  of  things  for  long  together ;  but  her 
ove  for  Dora  made  her  anxious. 

"  I  dare  say  it  will  be  very  lonely  just  at  first/'  said 
the  young  girl.  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  that. 
But  the  children  at  least  will  soon  learn  to  love  me. 
And  then  there  will  be  the  pleasant  thought  that  I  am 
earning  something  for  my  dear  papa ;  and  the  coming 
home — oh,  how  I  shall  long  for  the  coming  home  \" 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  a  happy  time  for  us  all/' 

"  Mamma,"  continued  Dora,  still  working  away  at 
the  sober-coloured  silk,  "  I  think  I  know  why  it  is 
that  you  wish  me  to  wear  such  dresses  as  these  instead 
of  my  own  pretty  muslins — in  order  that  they  may 
make  me  look  older  and  graver.  To  be  sure,  I  am 
very  young  to  teach  others;  I  often  feel  as  if  I 
wanted  teaching  myself/' 

"  Your  youth  is  a  fault  which  every  day  will  help 
to  mend,"  replied  Mrs.  Hamilton,  with  a  smile. 
"But  have  you  ever  thought,  my  child,  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  becoming  a  governess  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  mamma. " 

It  is  a  solemn  subject,  and  we  will  leave  them  to 
talk  it  over  quietly,  and  earnestly,  and  prayerfully 
together.  Much  was  said  that  morning  which  Dora 
never  afterwards  forgot — its  influence  extending  to 
far  off  hearts  and  homes,  and  abiding  even  to  this  day. 
Truly,  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  be  a  governess  ! 
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Mrs.  Benson  was  the  only  person  who  rejoiced  in 
the  idea  of  Dora's  leaving  home.  Living  all  her  life 
in  one  service,  she  was  almost  as  ignorant  of  the 
world's  ways  as  her  young  mistress.  She  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  her  to  reside  once 
more  in  a  large  house,  and  have  a  carriage  to  ride  in, 
and  servants  to  wait  upon  her.  Every  one  would  be 
sure  to  love  her — who  could  help  doing  ? — and  there 
was  no  saying  what  might  happen.  Of  course  they 
would  miss  her  sadly,  but  she  did  not  mind  that,  if 
she  could  only  be  sure  that  it  was  for  her  dear  young 
lady's  good. 

"Who  would  have  dreamed  of  all  this  a  year  ago  ?" 
thought  the  old  woman.  "  But  the  Lord  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen,  and  we  know  that  he  doeth  all 
things  well.  It  is  a  happy  thing  to  be  able  to  leave 
all  to  him,  and  to  say  to  ourselves — (  There,  wait  a 
bit,  wait  a  bit,  and  you'll  see  \'  " 

That  same  evening,  while  Mr.  Hamilton  slept,  Mrs* 
Benson  sat  quietly  before  the  large  Bible,  turning  ovei 
its  pages  with  slow  and  trembling  fingers.     The  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  fell  upon  her  bowed  head,  with  its 
gray  hair  and  snowy  cap,  and  on  the  bright,  hopeful 
face  beneath.     Her  lips  moved  as  if  speaking  to  her- 
self, but  it   was  evident  that  she  was  not  reading. 
Dora  stole  in  unperceived ;  and  leaning  over  the  back 
of  the  chair,  inquired  gently  what  she  was  doing. 
"  Only  counting  to  myself,  darling." 
' '  And  what  were  you  counting,  nurse  ?" 
"  I  was  trying  to  reckon  up  how  many  times  God's 
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people  are  told  in  the  Bible  to  '  fear  not/  or  '  not  to 
be  afraid/  I  had  just  got  as  far  as  sixty-five  or  sixty- 
six,  I  forget  which,  and  am  only  half  way  through  it 
yet.  It  is  very  comforting,  Miss  Dora." 

"  Very/'  replied  Dora.  Her  heart  was  too  full  for 
words.  At  that  moment  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  gleamed  upon  the  open  Bible,  so  brightly  that 
Mrs.  Benson  could  no  longer  see  to  continue  her 
search.  And  closing  her  dazzled  eyes,  she  whispered 
softly  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  book — 

" '  A  lamp  unto  thy  feet,  and  a  light  unto  thy  path/ 
Try  and  remember  that,  darling." 

Dora  did  remember  it  long  afterwards  in  the  season 
of  darkness  and  perplexity.  Many  a  time  did  the 
recollection  of  her  old  nurse,  sitting  thus  in  the  fading 
sunlight  reckoning  up  the  Lord's  promises  to  his 
people,  cheer  and  comfort  her. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  LABOUR  OF  LOVE. 

DORA  confided  to  her  old  friend,  Dr.  Tetiey,  her 
earnest  desire  of  becoming  a  governess.  In  the  hope 
of  furthering  her  wishes,  he  mentioned  it  to  several 
of  his  most  influential  patients,  one  of  whom  hap- 
pened to  know  a  distant  relative  then  in  want  of  one. 
Mrs.  Montague,  the  lady  in  question,  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  necessary  inquiries,  after  which  an  inter- 
view was  appointed.  She  was  evidently  pleased  with 
Dora's  appearance,  and  above  all  her  musical  ability; 
and  a  liberal  salary  being  offered  and  accepted,  the 
affair  was  concluded  at  once. 

One  little  incident  occurred  during  that  interview 
which  Dora,  although  too  much  delighted  to  notice 
at  the  time,  remembered  long  afterwards.  Mrs. 
Montague  said  something  about  her  health,  observing 
that  she  looked  delicate,  upon  which  the  young  girl 
eagerly  assured  her  that  she  never  recollected  having 
a  day's  illness  in  her  life. 

Mrs.  Montague  replied  quietly  that  she  was  glad 
to  hear  it. 

"  It  does  not  do  for  governesses  to  be  ill/'  said 
she.  "  That  was  my  only  reason  for  parting  with 
Miss  Palmer.  She  suited  me  very  well  in  other 
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respects,  and  was  indeed  rather  a  superior  young 
person.  But  it  made  me  quite  nervous  to  see  her 
looking  so  pale  and  thin/' 

"  Poor  thing  !"  exclaimed  Dora. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  pity.  She  had  been  with  me  some 
time,  and  was  very  accomplished." 

In  describing  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Montague 
on  her  return  home,  Dora  did  not  forget  to  mention 
poor  Miss  Palmer;  but  it  was  evident  from  her 
manner  that  the  incident  had  made  but  little  impres- 
sion upon  her  mind  at  the  time,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
wisely  forbore  from  commenting  upon  it. 

Their  few  and  simple  preparations  were  soon  com- 
pleted, and  the  last  day  came,  as  last  days  will  come, 
all  too  soon.  Poor  Dora's  heart  failed  her  when  she 
went  up  stairs  to  take  leave  of  her  father,  who  sat 
as  usual  with  the  Bible  open  before  him. 

"  Papa,"  said  she,  bending  over  him,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  speak  calmly,  ff  I  am  going  away  for  a  little 
while — only  a  little  while.  You  will  have  dear  mamma 
with  you,  so  that  you  will  not  miss  me  so  very  much. 
I  shall  be  home  again  at  Christmas,  please  God." 

Mr.  Hamilton  smiled,  and  nodded  approvingly. 

"  Won't  you  kiss  me,  papa,  and  say  good-bye  ?" 

There  was  no  answer,  only  the  same  vacant  smile. 
Dora  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him 
tenderly. 

"  God  bless  and  watch  over  you,  dear  papa," 
whispered  she. 

And  then  Mr.  Hamilton  smiled  again,  patting  her 
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cheek  gently  with  his  left  hand,  and  repeating  the 
old  haunting  words  which  she  had  so  frequently 
heard,  but  which  cheered  her,  notwithstanding,  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  indeed  be  "  all  right  at 
last." 

Mrs.  Benson's  was  the  only  face  upon  which  no 
shadow  rested  when  Dora  left  home.  She  would  have 
liked  to  have  gone  with  her,  she  said,  and  waited 
upon  her,  as  she  had  done  ever  since  she  was  a  baby ; 
but  that  could  not  be ;  and  even  if  it  were  possible, 
how  could  she  leave  the  poor  master  and  mistress  in 
their  trouble  ?  Doubtless  there  would  be  plenty  of 
servants  who  would  be  glad  to  wait  upon  Miss  Dora 
where  she  was  going ;  and  grieved  as  she  could  not 
help  being  to  part  with  her,  she  rejoiced  in  her  heart 
that  she  was  going,  and  felt  sure  that  it  would  be 
for  good. 

"  He  maketh  all  things  work  together  for  good," 
repeated  Dora,  softly ;  "  and  that  does  not  always 
mean  bright  things,  nurse,  does  it  ?" 

"  No,  no,  the  storm  as  well  as  the  sunshine.  But 
we  will  only  think  of  the  sunshine  now,  darling  ! 
See  how  bright  it  looks,  shining  over  our  heads/' 

t(  And  on  dear  mamma's/'  exclaimed  Dora,  "  as 
she  stands  so  patiently  waiting  to  say  good-bye/' 
And  with  a  hasty  kiss  and  a  few  words  of  loving 
counsel  from  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Dora  entered  the 
carriage  which  Dr.  Tetley  had  kindly  sent  to  convey 
her  to  her  new  home,  and  was  driven  rapidly  away. 

Mrs.  Montague  was  waiting  to  receive  and  intro- 
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duce'her  to  her  pupils,  who  had  evidently  enjoyed 
their  late  holiday  too  well  to  be  in  any  hurry  to 
welcome  their  new  governess — a  feeling  which 
their  mother's  words  by  no  means  tended  to 
diminish. 

"  It  is  too  late  now/'  said  she  to  Dora,  "  to  begin 
anything  to-day,  but  I  do  hope  that  you  will  set  to 
work  to-morrow  in  right  good  earnest.  I  really  am 
quite  tired  of  seeing  them  idling  about — especially 
Gertrude,  who  is  growing  a  great  girl.  Hold  yourself 
properly,  child,  and  sit  upright.  Clara,  show  Miss 
Hamilton  your  drawings.  Fanny,  put  the  cat  down ; 
your  hands  are  never  fit  to  be  seen." 

"  But  this  is  such  a  dear  little  thing,  mamma,  and 
never  scratches/'  pleaded  Fanny. 

"  What  a  wonderful  kitten/'  exclaimed  Dora,  with 
a  kind  smile :  "  may  I  see  it  ?" 

Fanny  coloured  and  looked  pleased  as  she  came 
forward,  and  placed  the  favourite  in  Dora's  lap. 

"  Fanny  !"  exclaimed  her  mamma,  "  what  are  you 
doing  ?  How  dare  you  put  it  on  Miss  Hamilton's 
dress?" 

"  It  will  not  hurt,"  said  Dora.  "  See  how  comfort- 
able she  has  made  herself." 

"  You  like  kittens,  don't  you  ?"  whispered  the  little 
girl.  % 

"Yes,  very  much,  when  they  are  not  too  mis- 
chievous." 

"  And  I  like  you,"  said  Fanny,  decidedly. 

Clara  brought  her  drawings,  and  began  to  exhibit 
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them  with  the  evident  expectation  of  their  being 
admired. 

"They  are  rather  good,  I  think/'  observed  her 
mother,  "  especially  considering  the  little  instruction 
she  has  hitherto  received." 

"  Yes,  very  good,"  repeated  Dora.  "  And  did  she 
really  do  them  all  herself?" 

"  Miss  Palmer  assured  me  that  she  never  added  a 
line," replied  Mrs.  Montague;  while  Gertrude  and  Clara 
exchanged  glances,  and  the  latter  coloured  painfully. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Dora,  "  she  will  soon  be  able 
to  draw  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  I  believe  you  will  find  her  quick  in  most  things. 
I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  her  sister.  Not  but 
what  Gertrude  is  quick  enough  when  she  chooses  to 
exert  herself,  and  take  the  trouble  of  learning.  But 
i  must  go  now.  You  dine,  of  course,  with  the  children, 
and  I  will  see  you  again  in  the  evening." 

"  I  do  not  like  her  at  all,"  exclaimed  Clara,  when 
Dora  had  gone  to  her  own  room  and  left  them  toge- 
ther. "Do  you,  Gertrude?" 

"  I  don't  care  much  about  it,"  replied  her  sister, 
languidly — "  one  governess  is  as  good  as  another/' 

"  As  bad  you  mean,"  laughed  Clara.  (t  How 
quick  she  was  about  the  drawings.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  shall  find  it  very  easy  to  deceive  her." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  deceive  her,"  said  Fanny  :  "  I 
like  her  very  much." 

"  Wait  until  she  gives  you  some  hard  lessons  to 
learn." 
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"  But  she  won't  give  me  hard  lessons ;  and  even 
if  she  should,  I  dare  say  I  can  learn  them  if  I  try. 
Miss  Palmer  used  to  say  that  we  could  do  almost  any- 
thing if  we  tried/' 

"Very  likely,"  replied  Gertrude;  "but  it  is  so 
much  trouble,  and  makes  one's  head  ache." 

"  And  now  you  had  better  get  ready  for  dinner," 
said  Clara ;  "  that  is,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble 
to  eat." 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  replied  her  sister,  rising 
slowly  from  her  seat ;  "  but  I  would  as  soon  go  with- 
out, this  hot  weather." 

The  day  was  intensely  hot ;  and  Dora  could  not 
help  noticing  the  pale  and  languid  countenance  of  her 
eldest  pupil. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,"  said  she, 
gently. 

Gertrude  replied  that  she  was  no  worse  than 
usual. 

te  But  you  have  scarcely  eaten  anything." 

' '  I  have  no  appetite." 

"  It  will  not  do  to  notice  Gertrude,"  observed  Clara, 
with  a  light  laugh — ' '  no  one  ever  does.  I  suppose 
she  has  one  of  her  old  headaches." 

"Then  I  will  be  the  first  to  begin/'  replied  Dora, 
"  for  I  know  what  the  headache  is.  Did  you  ever 
try  bathing  it?" 

"  No."  said  Gertrude ;  "  nothing  does  it  good." 

"  How  can  you  tell  if  you  have  never  tried  ?"  per- 
sisted Dora,  gently. 
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Gertrude  murmured  something  about  the  trouble. 

"After  all,"  said  she,  "it  does  not  signify;  1 
am  used  to  it.  What  I  want  is  to  be  quiet." 

"  And  keep  us  quiet,  too,  if  you  could,"  exclaimed 
Clara.  "  We  should  have  enough  to  do  if  we  were 
to  sit  still  every  time  you  had  the  headache."  And 
opening  the  piano  as  she  spoke,  she  commenced 
playing  a  lively  air,  to  which  Fanny  and  the  kitten 
danced  amidst  shouts  of  merry  laughter. 

Dora  took  Gertrude  upstairs  into  .  her  own  room, 
where  she  made  her  lie  down  on  the  sofa  while  she 
bathed  her  forehead  with  eau-de-Cologne,  until  the 
poor  weary  girl  fell  asleep.  When  she  again  opened 
her  eyes  the  pain  seemed  to  be  quite  gone,  but  Dora 
told  her  that  she  had  better  lie  still  for  a  few  minutes 
lest  it  should  return. 

"  I  suppose  you  often  have  the  headache  yourself," 
said  Gertrude,  "  and  that  is  what  makes  you  so  kind 
to  me,  and  know  so  nicely  how  to  manage." 

"No,1"  replied  Dora,  "scarcely  ever.  But  dear 
mamma  used  to  suffer  with  it." 

"My  mamma  does  not  know  what  it  is,"  said 
Gertrude ;  "  I  sometimes  wish  she  did." 

"  You  must  not  say  that,"  exclaimed  Dora,  much 
shocked. 

"  One  may  as  well  say  it  as  think  it.  I  know  it 
is  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  such  thoughts  coming 
into  my  head." 

"We  may  pray  against  them,"  suggested  Dora, 
gently. 
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"  I  always  do  go  to  church  when  I  can,"  replied 
Gertrude.  "But  it  is  a  long  time  to  sit,  and  I 
prefer  reading  the  psalms  and  lessons  at  home.  It 
saves  trouble — the  trouble  of  putting  on  one's  things, 
I  mean/'  added  she,  observing  Dora's  bewildered 
look.  "  But  had  we  not  better  go  down  stairs  now  ? 
my  head  is  quite  well,  thanks  to  you — that  is, 
almost  well/'  said  poor  Gertrude,  as  she  put  back 
the  hair  from  her  pale  face,  and  rose  up  wearily. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  still  suffering/'  said  Dora. 

"  Yes,  a  little ;  but  the  pain  is  nothing  to  what 
it  was  just  now — nothing  more  than  usual." 

Dora  could  not  help  feeling  deeply  interested  in 
her  young  pupil.  But  she  said  no  more  then,  and 
they  went  down  stab's  together. 

After  tea  Dora  joined  Mrs.  Montague  in  the 
drawing  room,  and  there  was  so  much  to  be  settled 
and  arranged  that  the  evening  passed  quickly  away. 
On  returning  to  the  school-room  she  found  that  the 
young  ladies  had  retired  for  the  night.  There  was 
no  family  prayer.  When  Dora  spoke  of  it  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Gertrude  told  her  that  there  never  had  bee 
since  she  could  remember. 

"  Mamma  is  seldom  at  home  of  an  evening,"  sa 
she,  "  and  when  she  is  she  generally  has  compan 
After  poor  Miss  Palmer  became  so  ill,  I  believe  she 
used  to  read  the  Bible  in  her  own  room  when  she  went 
to  bed,  but  she  never  offered  to  read  it  to  us." 

"Should  you  like  me  to  road  it  to  you  every 
morning  and  evening  ?"  asked  Dora. 
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"  I  do  not  care/'  was  the  reply,  ' '  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble,  and  mamma  does  not  object." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much/'  said  Fanny.  "  There 
are  so  many  beautiful  stories  in  the  Bible ;  do  you 
not  think  so,  Clara  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  beautiful,  if  one  did  not  know  them 
all  by  heart/'  replied  her  sister. 

Dora  lost  no  time  in  speaking  to  Mrs.  Montague 
on  the  subject,  who  made  no  objection,  so  long  as  it 
did  not  interfere  with  the  time  allotted  to  their 
morning  studies. 

"Indeed  it  will  be  rather  a  good  thing/'  said 
she,  "  if  it  makes  them  get  up  a  little  earlier." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  young  governess  commenced 
her  labour  of  love. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    YOUNG    GOVERNESS. 

DORA  found  that  her  young  pupils  had  been  too  long 
accustomed  to  have  their  own  way  to  make  it  an  easy 
task  to  secure  a  proper  attention  to  the  regular  course 
of  study  which  she  lost  no  time  in  commencing. 
They  even  went  so  far  upon  one  occasion  as  to  say 
that  they  wondered  that  Miss  Hamilton  should  be  so 
particular — their  former  governess  never  was,  and  it 
could  not  possibly  signify  to  her  so  long  as  her 
salary  was  paid  all  the  same.  But  Dora  had  a 
higher  standard  of  duty,  to  which  she  quietly  but 
firmly  assured  them  she  was  determined  to  act  up. 

"  You  won't  say  anything  to  mamma,  will  you  ?" 
pleaded  Fanny. 

"Not  unless  I  am  obliged  to  do  so;  you  all  know 
what  her  wishes  are  on  the  subject." 

"  Yes,  I  know/'  replied  the  little  girl.  "  But  I  do 
hate  lessons,  and  that's  the  truth." 

"  They  are  so  much  trouble/'  said  Gertrude, 
wearily. 

Clara  was  silent,  but  she  did  not  look  convinced. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  allow  you  to  have  your  own 
way,"  said  Dora,  "  and  only  learn  when  you  were  in 
the  humour ;  how  often  would  that  be,  do  you 
think?" 
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"  Not  very  frequently,  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Fanny, 
laughingly. 

"  And  what  would  be  the  consequence  years  hence, 
when  you  came  to  mingle  with  others  of  your  own  age, 
and  found  yourselves  deficient  in  everything  which 
you  ought  to  have  known  ?  Would  you  thank  me 
then?" 

"  No,  indeed/'  exclaimed  Clara ;  "  I  never  thought 
of  that :  I  should  not  like  it  at  all.  I  want  to  be 
very  clever;  and  mamma  says  she  thinks  that  I 
shall  be.  I  know  more  than  Gertrude  dees  now, 
although  she  is  two  years  older,  and  can  learn  my 
lessons  as  fast  again." 

"Then  you  have  the  less  excuse  .for  not  doing 
so.  What  you  want,  my  dear  Clara,  is  industry  and 
perseverance,  without  which  you  can  never  hope  to 
excel,  or  to  become  really  clever,  as  you  term  it." 

Contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  Clara  remained 
silent  and  thoughtful ;  but  the  conversation  was  not 
without  its  good  effects.  From  that  time  Dora  had 
little  reason  to  complain  of  her  young  pupil's  want  of 
application,  although  her  haughty  and  overbearing 
disposition  frequently  occasioned  her  much  trouble 
and  uneasiness.  Fanny,  who  had  always  endeavoured 
to  follow  her  sister's  example  as  far  as  she  could,  also 
began  to  take  more  pains ;  but  with  poor  Gertrude 
the  case  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  "  She  did  not  want 
to  be  clever/'  she  said,  "and  it  was  of  no  use 
trying." 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  Gertrude  was 
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very  tall  and  thin,  with  a  pale,  sallow  complexion, 
and  a  heavy,  contracted  brow — it  might  be  from  pain. 
To  make  use  of  a  familiar  expression,  "  she  looked  as 
if  she  had  outgrown  her  strength."  She  was  singu- 
larly awkward  in  all  her  movements,  the  consciousness 
of  which,  together  with  a  constant  feeling  of  lassitude — 
her  sisters  would  have  called  it  idleness — made  her 
seldom  care  to  do  anything  if  she^  could  possibly 
avoid  it. 

Clara  was  proud  of  her  superiority  over  her  elder 
sister ;  of  her  upright  carriage,  and  firm,  graceful  step ; 
but,  above  all,  of  her  mental  superiority.  She  forgot 
that  health  and  intellect  are  alike  God's  gifts,  to  be 
received  with  thankfulness  and  humility.  Poor  Gertrude 
used  to  say  that  she  dicf  not  mind  being  laughed  at, 
she  was  accustomed  to  it  by  this  time ;  but  the  occa- 
sional bitterness  of  her  replies,  or  still  more,  the 
burning  tears  which  coursed  each  other  down  her 
pale  cheeks  when  she  thought  herself  unobserved, 
showed  that  she  felt  it. 

Earnestly  and  conscientiously  did  the  young  gover- 
ness endeavour  to  discharge  the  duties  and  responsibi- 
lities which  devolved  upon  her.  It  was  well  for  her  to 
feel,  as  she  did,  that  she  could  never  hope  to  do  so  in 
her  own  strength ;  and  to  have  early  imbibed  the 
habit  of  casting  all  her  care  upon  One  who  careth 
for  us,  and  who  has  promised  in  his  love  and 
faithfulness  that,  as  our  days,  so  shall  our  strength  be. 

Human  help  and  sympathy  she  had  none.  Mrs. 
Montague  seldom  entered  the  school-room  without 
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finding  fault  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Sometimes 
she  would  ask  Gertrude  what  was  the  reason  that  she 
never  could  stand  a  moment  without  leaning  against 
something. 

"  You  seem  to  me  to  get  worse  than  ever,  child. 
1  do  wish  that  Miss  Hamilton  would  try  and  make 
you  sit  upright." 

Dora  did  not  like  to  say  how  long  and  vainly  she 
had  tried ;  and  how  she  was  almost  beginning  to  think 
with  poor  Gertrude  herself,  that  it  was  of  no  use,  and 
that  she  really  could  not  help  it. 

"  How  is  it,  Miss  Hamilton/'  asked  Mrs.  Montague, 
upon  another  occasion, "  that,  although  you  have  been 
here  some  months,  the-  children  are  less  forward  with 
their  music  than  when  you  first  came  ?" 

Dora  told  her  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  put 
them  back,  having  discovered  that,  although  able  to 
get  through  a  tune,  they  did  not  even  know  the  first 
rudiments  of  music  properly,  and  consequently  would 
never  have  been  able  to  play  correctly. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  detected  any  fault  in  their 
playing  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Montague.  "  But  of 
course  you  understand  your  own  profession  best — 
teaching  is  termed  a  profession,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,"  replied  Dora,  simply. 
But  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  ceasing  to 
be  the  labour  of  love  which  she  had  once  deemed  it. 

All  this  time  Dora  continued  to  write  cheerfully  to 
her  stepmother,  not  forgetting  many  loving  messages 
to  the  kind  old  nurse.  Mrs.  Hamilton  could  not 
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help  sighing  when  she  thanked  her  for  the  sober- 
coloured  silk  dress  before  mentioned,  rightly  conclud- 
ing that  she  had  already  discovered  its  fitness.  But 
she  only  wrote  the  more  cheerfully  in  reply,  telling 
her  how  her  father  had  appeared  restless  on  her  first 
leaving  home,  as  if  he  missed  her,  and  then  gradually 
settled  down  into  his  old  habits;  and  how  she  had 
expended  a  portion  of  the  quarter's  salary,  which  poor 
Dora  had  forwarded  with  such  proud  delight,  in  the 
purchase  of  a  new  dressing-gown,  the  warm  bright 
colours  of  which  seemed  to  afford  him  great  pleasure ; 
or  how  good  Mrs.  Benson  sent  many  loving  messages 
in  return,  and  had  already  begaii  to  reckon  up  the 
weeks  until  Christmas ;  and  how  happy  they  should 
both  be  to  see  her  again.  In  sketching  out  the  picture 
of  their  daily  life,  she  was  careful  to  show  only  the 
sunny  side ;  and  no  one  would  have  surmised  from 
those  cheering  and  comforting  letters,  so  full  of  wise  and 
affectionate  counsel,  that  there  was  any  other. 

The  faithful  old  nurse  was  continually  rejoicing  at 
Dora's 'absence,  although  she  missed  her  sadly.  She 
often  wished  that  she  could  just  peep  in  upon  her 
dear  young  lady  of  an  evening,  if  it  were  only  for  a 
moment,  and  see  what  she  was  doing  and  how  she  was 
looking.  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  cannot  always  have 
our  wishes  gratified. 

Poor  Dora !  she  would  scarcely  have  recognised  her, 
sitting  alone  in  the  comfortless  school-room ;  or 
attired  in  her  sober-coloured  silk  dress,  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  large  drawing  room,  unnoticed,  in  the 
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latter  case,  except  when  she  was  wanted  to  play,  and 
scarcely  thanked  when  she  had  finished.  Mrs. 
Montague  never  thought  of  introducing  her  to  any  of 
her  friends,  and  she  was  seldom  addressed  save  as  one 
turns  to  consult  the  pages  of  a  dictionary  or  encyclo- 
pedia— expecting  to  receive  a  prompt  and  immediate 
reply  to  the  most  difficult  questions. 

At  first  Dora  was  rather  amused,  sitting  in  her  quiet 
corner,  and  watching  what  was  passing  around  her. 
Occasionally  some  one  would  ask  quite  loud  enough  for 
her  to  hear,  "  Who  is  she  ?"  and  she  knew  that  they 
were  speaking  of  her.  And  then  followed  the  usual 
answer  of  "  Only  the  governess  \"  varied  by  remarks 
upon  her  youth  and  appearance.  But  after  a  time 
she  began  to  feel  sad  and  lonely,  and  to  prefer 
remaining  in  the  solitary  school-room,  where  she  could 
at  least  endeavour  to  divert  her  thoughts  by  reading, 
or  writing  to  her  stepmother. 

After  all,  Dora  was  very  young  to  leave  home,  and 
the  young  need  kindness  and  sympathy,  just  as  the 
flowers  need  air  and  sunshine;  without  these,  the 
bravest  heart  and  the  brightest  flower  soon  begin  to 
droop.  It  is  easy  enough,  comparatively  speaking,  to 
suffer  with  those  we  love ;  it  is  suffering/or  them,  the 
going  away,  that  is  so  hard  to  bear.  Not  but  what 
young  hearts,  like  young  plants,  may  be  readily  trans- 
planted, but  without  kindness  and  sunshine  they  can 
never  be  expected  to  flourish  or  bear  much  fruit. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A    HOLIDAY. 

"  THREE  weeks/'  exclaimed  Fanny,  one  gloomy  after- 
noon, as  they  gathered  round  the  school-room  fire- 
"  and  then  farewell  to  all  tiresome  lessons,  for  some 
time  at  least.  Are  you  not  glad,  Miss  Hamilton,  that 
Christmas  is  coming  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  glad,"  replied  Dora,  stirring  the  fire 
into  a  cheerful  blaze. 

"I  know  why  you  are  so  pleased,"  said  Fanny — 
"  because  you  are  going  home." 

Dora  smiled. 

"  I  suppose  your  home  is  a  very  happy  one  ?" 

"  Very." 

"  What  made  you  leave  it,  then  ?"  asked  Clara,  in 
her  abrupt  way. 

A  shadow  passed  over  the  face  of  the  young  gover- 
ness, and  she  did  not  immediately  reply. 

"I  know,"  whispered  Fanny  to  her  sister;  "] 
heard  mamma  speaking  about  Miss  Hamilton  having 
a  stepmother,  and  stepmothers  are  always  cruel." 

"  Oh !  Fanny,  you  must  not  say  that,"  interrupted 
Dora;  "it  is  neither  right  nor  just.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  have  done  without  mine,  she  is  so  good 
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and  kind ;  and  I  love  her  almost  as -much  as  I  did  my 
own  dear  mamma." 

"  Forgive  me/'  said  Fanny,  "  I  did  not  mean  to 
vex  you;  I  only  repeated  what  I  had  heard  others 
say.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  not  true,  for  your  sake ;  and 
I  am  sorry  you  are  going  away,  notwithstanding  the 
holidays.  I  hope  that  you  will  come  back  again." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  replied  Dora,  as  she  drew  the 
little  girl  towards  her,  and  kissed  her  affectionately. 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Clara.  "  If  we  must  have  a 
governess,  I  would  rather  have  you  than  any  one  else. 
But  somehow  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  return." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  you  say  that  your  home  is  such  a  happy 
one,  and  your  stepmother  so  kind  and  good;  and  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  be  very  happy  here ;  and  mamma 
is  anything  but  kind,  beside  the  trouble  you  have  with 
us  :  but  then,  to  be  sure,  you  are  paid  for  it." 

Gertrude  never  spoke — she  seldom  did  when  she 
could  avoid  it;  but  the  loving  clasp  of  her  cold,  thin 
fingers  as  they  sat  together  by  the  shadowy  firelight, 
showed  that  she  was  not  insensible  to  what  was  pass- 
ing around  her. 

"  Somehow,  I  never  remember  looking  forward  to 
Christmas  as  other  girls  do,"  continued  Clara.  "  We 
have  so  few  near  relatives,  and  are  not  old  enough  to 
go  out,  mamma  says.  I  suppose  it  will  be  different 
in  a  year  or  two  :  as  for  the  holidays,  they  are  all  very 
well  just  at  first,  but  one  soon  gets  tired  of  doing 
nothing." 
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if  There  are  many  reasons/'  said  Dora,  "  why 
Christinas  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  season  of 
thanksgiving  and  rejoicing/' 

"  You  mean  about  the  birth  of  our  Saviour/'  ex- 
claimed Fanny,  "and  the  star  of  the  east  which 
appeared  to  the  wise  men,  and  the  glory  which 
shone  around  the  shepherds  keeping  watch  over 
their  flocks  by  night  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem; 
and  the  voice  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  speaking  to 
them.  How  wonderful  it  was  \" 

"  Can  you  remember  that  loving  message  ?"  asked 
Dora. 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  Fanny. 

"The  Bible  tells  us/'  continued  her  governess, 
"  that  at  first  they  were  sore  afraid ;  and  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  said  unto  them,  '  Fear  not :  for,  behold,  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And 
this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you ;  Ye  shall  find  the  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.  And 
suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  wih1  toward 
men/"* 

"Of  course,"  said  Clara,  "we  hear  all  this  at 
church  on  Christmas  day." 

"It  is  not  enough  to  hear  only,"  replied  Dora, 
"  we  must  also  endeavour  to  understand  and  feel  it. 
*  Luke  ii.  10,  13, 14. 
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Do  you  remember  what  the  wise  men  did  when  they 
saw  the  star  in  the  east  ?" 

"They  followed  it." 

"  And  where  did  it  lead  them  ?" 

"  I  know/'  exclaimed  Fanny,  eagerly — "  it  came  and 
stood  over  where  the  young  child  was." 

"  It  led  them  to  Jesus/5  continued  Dora,  "  and  it 
was  just  the  same  with  the  poor  shepherds,  of  whom 
we  are  told,  that  they  afterwards  returned  to  their  homes 
'  glorifying  and  praising  God  for  all  the  things  they 
had  heard  and  seen/  We  must  go  to  Jesus." 

"  But  how  can  we  do  that  now  ?"  said  Eanny. 

"  We  must  go  to  him  by  faith.  Do  you  under- 
stand me,  my  dear  Clara  ?" 

"  You  mean,"  said  Clara,  "  that  we  must  believe  in 
him." 

"  To  come  to  Christ,"  continued  Dora,  "  is  to 
believe  in  those  good  tidings  of  great  joy  that  he  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners;  living  a  sorrowfu) 
life,  and  dying  a  cruel  death  upon  the  cross  for  our 
sakes  :  to  endeavour  to  follow  in  his  blessed  footsteps, 
to  love  and  obey  him,  to  put  our  whole  trust  in  him,  and 
look  up  to  him  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
as  our  covenant  God  and  Saviour,  casting  all  our  care 
upon  him  in  the  full  assurance  that  he  careth  for  us." 

"Go  on,"  whispered  Gertrude,  as  Dora  paused; 
"I  like  to  hear  you.  And  does  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  really  care  for  us — for  me?"  added  the  poor 
girl,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  reached  no  ear  but  hers 
for  whom  it  was  intended. 
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"  To  be  sure  he  does/'  replied  Dora.  And  quietly 
opening  her  little  Bible,  she  put  a  slight  pencil  mark 
against  the  last  three  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Matthew,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  her  young 
pupil,  praying  in  her  heart  as  she  did  so  for  the 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Gertrude  never  forgot  the  sweet  and  comforting 
words  of  that  loving  invitation,  "  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ; 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  light." 

It  was  just  what  she  wanted,  for  was  she  not  weak, 
and  weary,  and  heavy  laden,  and  longing  for  rest? 
and  the  easy  yoke  and  the  light  burden  were  surely 
meant  for  such  as  her.  Poor  Gertrude  thought  at 
first,  as  we  are  all  so  prone  to  do,  more  of  bodily  rest 
than  of  that  promised  rest  of  the  soul  in  Christ ;  that 
cheerful  "  looking  to  Jesus,"  which  supports  and 
sustains  the  believer  under  every  trial  and  affliction. 

"  I  think  I  shall  like  Christmas  better  now/'  said 
Fanny;  "it  will  remind  me  of  so  many  beautiful 
things ;  and  I  will  try  and  recollect  all  about  them, 
and  about  the  song  of  the  angels  :  '  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  to  ward  men/" 

"  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  peace  upon  earth  now  ?" 
asked  Gertrude,  wearily. 

The  young  governess  sighed,  but  smiled  again,  a 
moment  afterwards,  as  she  replied— 
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"  There  is  no  peace  out  of  Christ ;  in  him  is  perfect 
peace;  and  if  he  giveth  rest,  who  then  can  give 
trouble  ?" 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  join  Mrs. 
Montague  in  the  drawing  room.  Gertrude  begged  to 
be  excused  from  accompanying  them. 

"  "Will  you  tell  mamma,"  said  she,  "  that  I  am  not 
well  ?  She  won't  care  about  my  staying  away." 

"  I  do  not  imagine  that  you  will  be  much  missed," 
observed  Clara,  laughingly ;  ' '  but  you  may  just  as 
well  come — it  will  be  so  dull  for  you  here  all  alone." 

"  I  like  being  alone." 

"  Does  your  head  ache  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  It  always  aches." 

"  But  worse  than  usual,  I  mean." 

' '  Yes,  go  away ;  I  want  to  be  quiet." 

"You  were  well  enough  just  now,"  said  Clara. 
"  Let  me  look  at  you.  Why,  I  do  believe  you  have 
been  crying.  After  all,  you  are  much  better  here; 
mamma  would  not  like  to  see  you  looking  such  a  fright." 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  stay  with  you,"  said  Dora, 
soothingly,  as  she  bent  and  kissed  her  pale  cheek. 
"  You  must  go  to  bed  early,  dear  Gertrude ;  you  will 
be  better  to-morrow,  I  hope." 

Gertrude  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  they  went 
away  and  left  her  to  herself. 

Christmas  came  at  last,  and  the  young  governess 
felt  like  a  child  herself  in  the  joy  of  going  home. 
After  all,  there  is  no  place  like  home ;  it  is  such  a 
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pleasant  thing  to  know  ourselves  beloved,  and  to  be 
able  to  say  just  what  comes  into  our  hearts.  Happy 
is  the  governess  who  has  a  home  to  go  to. 

Even  Mr.  Hamilton  appeared  pleased  to  see  her 
again,  just  as  he  would  have  been  to  see  any  other 
bright  tiring;  while  her  stepmother  pointed  out  all 
the  little  comforts  and  luxuries  which  her  salary  had 
been  the  means  of  procuring  for  him;  and  Dora 
resolved  in  the  silent  depths  of  her  grateful  heart 
never  to  murmur  again,  whatever  she  might  be  called 
upon  to  endure. 

After  a  few  days  the  good  old  nurse  forgot  to 
notice  the  change  which  she  had  at  first  perceived  in 
her  dear  young  lady,  and  was  delighted  to  see  Dora 
looking  quite  herself  again.  The  colour  stole  back 
to  her  cheek,  and  the  light  to  her  eyes,  as  she  went 
about  the  house  with  her  bright  smile  and  helpful 
ways,  as  Mrs.  Benson  expressed  it :  just  as  she  used 
to  do  in  bygone  days.  It  was  long  since  Dora  had 
laughed  so  merrily  as  she  did  when  her  nurse  told 
her  that  she  was  half  afraid  she  would  have  found  it 
dull  after  the  fine  place  she  had  left ;  just  as  if  she 
could  ever  be  dull  in  her  own  dear  home  ! 

"  Are  the  rooms  as  large  as — as  those  which  you  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  before  we  came  here?" 
asked  Mrs.  Benson. 

"  Much  larger,  nurse." 

"  And  as  handsomely  furnished  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  more  so  :  and  yet,  somehow,  they  never 
seem  to  look  so  bright  and  cheerful." 
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"Does  Mrs.  Montague  keep  much  company,  Miss 
Dora?" 

"  Yes,  a  great  deal.  She  is  constantly  giving 
parties,  or  going  out  to  them." 

"  I  suppose  you  find  it  very  gay  ?" 

"  Not  very/'  said  Dora,  with  a  sigh. 

"  And  this  is  what  is  called  living  in  the  world," 
continued  the  old  woman,  after  a  pause.  "  May  God 
keep  you,  dear  child,  from  all  the  evils  and  tempta- 
tions of  such  a  life/' 

Dora  did  not  reply.  She  was  recalling  to  mind 
how  the  Lord  had  kept  her  hitherto  in  his  own  way, 
and  how  she  had  thought  it  a  hard  way,  and  dared  to 
murmur  at  its  loneliness. 

"  You  remember  what  it  says  about  it  in  the  Bible," 
continued  Mrs.  Benson :  " '  Love  not  the  world, 
neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.''* 
I  forget  what  comes  next ;  but  you  can  read  the  whole 
chapter,  darling,  when  you  have  time." 

Dora  did  read  it  that  very  night  with  tears  of  thank- 
fulness, and  never  afterwards  forgot  the  sweet  lesson 
which  it  taught  her. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Dora  took  long  walks,  when 
the  weather  permitted,  in  the  cold,  bracing  air,  or  sat 
together  by  the  blazing  fire.  How  Dora  enjoyed  this 
cheerful  intercourse  with  her  stepmother,  and  how 
much  good  it  did  her !  She  liked  to  talk  with  her 
about  her  pupils,  and  to  ask  her  advice  as  to  the 

*  1  John  ii.  15. 
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books  they  ought  to  read,  and  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  their  different  studies;  for 
although  carefully  educated  and  highly  accomplished, 
Dora  was  but  a  young  governess  after  all.  And  then 
she  told  her  of  poor  Gertrude,  and  how  of  late  she 
had  reason  to  hope  that  she  was  beginning  to  love  and 
seek  after  her  Saviour;  "which  she  might  never 
have  done,  perhaps/'  added  Dora, "  if  it  had  not  been 
for  her  weakness  and  ill  health.  How  true  it  is,  dear 
mamma,  that  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  our  thoughts;  and  how  beautifully  he 
makes  all  things  work  together  for  our  good." 

"  The  longer  we  live/'  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "  the 
more  we  shall  see  and  acknowledge  this,  and  the  more 
we  ought  to  learn  to  love  and  trust  him." 

Days  and  weeks  passed  rapidly  away,  as  they 
always  do  when  we  are  happiest.  Dora's  holiday  soon 
came  to  an  end,  and  she  went  back  to  her  work 
refreshed  and  strengthened  both  in  mind  and  body. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

GERTRUDE. 

THERE  are  some  houses  into  which  the  sunshine  is 
never  admitted;  where  the  heavy  blinds  are  closed 
even  in  winter,  and  an  air  of  gloom  seems  to  pervade 
the  whole  place.  Sometimes  it  is  on  account  of  the 
handsome  furniture  or  curtains,  lest  the  former  should 
be  spoiled,  or  the  latter  faded;  at  others,  for  no 
possible  reason  but  because  the  owner  likes,  or  has 
become  accustomed  to  it.  Should  there  be  any 
children  or  plants,  they  are  sure  to  look  sickly.  If 
a  gleam  of  sunlight  does  venture  to  peep  in,  it  only 
serves  to  make  visible  its  pathway  of  dust,  and  causes 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  appear  darker  still.  It 
was  in  such  a  house  as  this  that  Dora  dwelt  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
until  its  gloom  began  ta  tell  upon  her  own  health  and 
spirits,  and  she  grew  pale  and  languid  without  know- 
ing what  ailed  her. 

Every  day  when  the  weather  permitted,  and  when 
the  carriage  was  not  otherwise  required,  Dora  and  her 
pupils  took  their  stated  drive.  A  good  long  walk 
would  have  been  better  for  them  all.  Once,  when 
Dora  ventured  to  say  so,  Mrs.  Montague  told  her  that 
she  was  much  too  young  to  be  permitted  to  walk 
alone  in  town. 
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But  little  change  took  place  in  their  mode  of  life. 
Clara  studied  diligently,  and  was  making  evident  pro- 
gress, while  Fanny  endeavoured  to  follow  her  example 
as  closely  as  she  could.  Gertrude  did  not  grow 
stronger,  but  she  bore  her  sufferings  more  patiently. 
She  really  did  try  to  learn  when  she  was  well  enough, 
which  so  rarely  happened  that  it  is  no  wonder  her 
improvement  was  not  very  great.  Her  sisters  used 
to  laugh  when  she  complained  that  it  made  her  head 
ache  to  study  for  long  together ;  but  Dora  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  was  no  mere  idle  excuse,  and  took 
care  that  she  should  not  be  overtasked.  She  often 
made  her  lie  down  upon  the  sofa  in  her  own  room,  as 
she  had  done  the  first  day  of  her  arrival,  and  sat  by 
her  bathing  her  forehead  until  the  pain  and  throbbing 
gradually  subsided;  after  which  Gertrude  sometimes 
fell  asleep  for  very  weariness; — while  at  others,  she  and 
Dora  had  little  quiet  "talks"  together  upon  those 
sacred  subjects  which  can  alone  bring  peaceful  and 
soothing  thoughts  to  the  sick  and  suffering. 

Dora's  evenings  were  generally  spent  in  the  school- 
room, and  they  were  not  such  long  evenings  either  as 
one  would  have  imagined  who  could  have  looked  in 
and  seen  her  sitting  there  all  alone,  with  the  lamp 
light  falling  upon  her  pale  face,  either  reading,  or 
writing  home.  Sometimes  she  felt  too  tired  to  do 
either;  it  was  quite  a  new  feeling  to  one  of  her 
active  and  energetic  habits. 

Occasionally  Mrs.  Montague  sent  for  her  into  the 
drawing  room  to  play,  which  the  consciousness  of  her 
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own  proficiency  enabled  Dora  to  do  with  her  usual 
quiet  self-possession.  It  was  seldom  that  any  one 
thought  of  thanking  her.  How  easy  it  would  have 
been  to  speak  a  few  words  of  kindness  and  courtesy — 
those  kind  words  which  cost  nothing,  and  are  yet  so 
priceless.  But  no  one  did  so.  If  she  played  well,  it 
was  only  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  professed  to  teach  music,  although  to  be  sure  it 
did  not  always  follow  that  this  was  the  case. 

Once  more  Dora  sat  in  her  quiet  corner  with  a 
smile  upon  her  pale  face.  She  did  not  care  about 
being  lonely  now.  She  was  learning  to  look  above 
second  causes,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  wise 
discipline  of  her  heavenly  Father — his  own  loving 
way  to  keep  her  to  himself,  without  which  she  might 
have  loved  this  gay  world  all  too  well. 

Strangers  coming  there  for  the  first  time  occasion- 
ally asked  who  she  was,  but  upon  being  told,  as  usual, 
that  it  was  "only  the  governess/'  rarely  pursued  their 
inquiries  further;  although  one  or  two  could  not 
help  noticing  the  sweet  expression  of  her  countenance, 
or  observing  that  she  did  not  look  very  strong.  Upon 
which  Mrs.  Montague  would  reply,  that  Dora  had 
told  her  she  never  remembered  having  a  day's  illness 
in  her  life  before  she  came  there,  and  that  she  had  not 
had  one  since,  nor  had  she  ever  heard  her  complain ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  her  appear- 
ance, she  was  in  reality  a  very  healthy  young  person. 
"And  a  great  blessing  it  is,"  she  added;  "it  does 
ijot  do  for  a  governess  to  be  ill." 
i 
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Gertrude  and  Clara  were  frequently  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  drawing  room  when  there  were  only  a 
few  particular  friends — a  privilege  which  the  former 
dreaded  as  much  as  the  latter  enjoyed.  The  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  awkwardness  made  Gertrude 
even  more  than  usually  so  upon  these  occasions,  and 
she  was  almost  sure  to  make  some  blunder,  or  commit 
some  little  breach  of  etiquette,  for  which  she  was 
afterwards  severely  censured  by  her  mother. 

It  was  painful  to  witness  the  efforts  which  the  poor 
girl  really  made  to  "sit  upright/'  and  "hold  herself 
properly/'  and  "  look  like  other  people  /'  and  how 
she  tried  to  smooth  her  contracted  brow,  and  keep 
back  the  rising  tears  caused  by  pain  and  weariness. 
They  burst  forth  at  length  one  evening  when  she  was 
feeling  more  than  usually  ill  and  uncomfortable,  arid 
her  mother  was  more  than  usually  irritable  and 
annoyed. 

"The  end  of  it  will  be/'  said  Mrs.  Montague,  "that 
we  shall  have  you  growing  deformed.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  Miss  Hamilton  can  be  thinking  about 
not  to  make  you  hold  yourself  better.  What  is  the 
use  of  keeping  a  governess  if  she  does  not  look  to 
these  things  ?" 

"Oh,  mamma,"  sobbed  Gertrude,  "it  is  not  Miss 
Hamilton's  fault;  indeed  it  is  not.  She  is  always 
speaking  to  me  about  it." 

Mrs.  Montague  desired  her  to  leave  the  room, 
which  Gertrude  was  glad  enough  to  do ;  while 
several  ladies  present  observed  how  very  tall  she  was 
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for  her  age,  and  assured  her  mother  that  it  would  all 
come  right  in  the  end. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Dora  could  soothe  the 
poor  girl  into  anything  like  composure. 

"  I  should  not  have  cared  so  much,"  said  Gertrude, 
"  if  she  had  not  said  anything  against  you." 

"  What  does  it  signify,"  asked  Dora  with  a  smile, 
"  so  long  as  I  was  not  there  to  hear  it  ?" 

"But  others  heard  it.  I  did  so  want  to  tell  them  how 
good  and  kind  you  were  to  me,  and  what  pains  you 
take  with  me ;  but  somehow  I  could  not  find  words/' 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  said  Dora,  soothingly;  "it 
is  all  over  now." 

"But,  Miss  Hamilton,  I  did  try  to  sit  upright, 
indeed  I  did,  until  my  back  ached  so  that  I  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer,  and  I  could  not  help  stooping  just 
a  little  to  relieve  it." 

f(  Poor  child !"  exclaimed  Dora ;  "  1  do  not  believe 
that  you  can  help  it.  I  will  speak  to  your  mamma 
on  the  subject  to-morrow,  and  tell  her  so." 

"  Oh,  please  don't ;  she  will  be  so  angry." 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  she  will  be  angry.  Now  go 
to  bed,  dear :  it  will  rest  you ;  and  I  will  come  up 
presently,  and  read  a  chapter  to  you.  Shall  I  ?" 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  Gertrude ;  "  and 
then  I  shall  soon  forget  all  my  troubles.  Oh,  Miss 
Hamilton,  what  should  we  do  without  the  Bible  to 
comfort  us  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,"  replied  her  governess 
with  a  tearful  smile. 
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The  following  morning  Dora  lost  no  time  in  obtain- 
ing an  interview  with  Mrs.  Montague,  in  which  she 
told  her  plainly  that  she  believed  Gertrude  to  be 
wholly  incapable,  from  increasing  weakness,  of  either 
holding  herself  upright  or  attending  to  her  daily 
studies.  Mrs.  Montague  inquired  why  she  had  not 
mentioned  it  before.  Upon  which  Dora  replied  that 
she  was  sorry  now  she  had  not  done  so;  but  she 
thought  that  Mrs.  Montague  could  not  have  failed  to 
perceive  it  herself,  and  she  did  not  like  to  interfere. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  noticed  anything  more 
than  usual,"  replied  Mrs.  Montague.  "  Young  girls 
are  very  apt  to  fancy  themselves  ill.  Gertrude  was 
always  sadly  deficient  in  energy  and  application,  and 
certainly  does  not  improve  in  her  manners  and  appear- 
ance. You  were  right,  however,  to  mention  it.  Dr. 

H shall  see  her  to-morrow,  and  we  will  hear 

what  he  says  about  it." 

Dr.   H was   accordingly   sent   for,  and   his 

opinion  served  to  confirm  that  of  Dora.  Tonics  and 
sea-bathing  were  immediately  recommended,  together 
with  an  entire  cessation  from  all  study.  He  told  Mrs. 
Montague  that  Gertrude  was  in  a  very  delicate  state 
of  health,  and  would  require  great  care ;  but  that  he 
hoped  that  he  should  soon  be  able  to  set  her  all  right 
again,  and  that  she  had  better  lose  no  time  in  getting 
her  out  of  town,  quiet  and  fresh  air  being  of  the  first 
importance. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  commenced  for  Dora  ' 
and  her  pupils  to  go  to  the  seaside,  accompanied  by 
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an  old  and  faithful  domestic,  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  could  be  completed,  much  to  the  delight 
of  Clara  and  Fanny,  especially  the  latter,  who  had 
never  yet  beheld  the  sea.  In  looking  forward  to  the 
pleasure  which  they  anticipated,  they  quite  forgot  its 
cause.  Even  Gertrude's  pale  features  wore  an  animated 
expression. 

"How  delightful  it  will  be,"  exclaimed  she,  "to 
have  no  lessons  to  learn,  and  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
upon  the  beach  and  enjoy  ourselves  all  day  long." 

"  The  seaside  is  the  only  place,"  said  Clara,  "where 
one  does  not  get  tired  of  doing  nothing.  There  is 
always  something  to  learn." 

"But  we  are  not  to  learn  anything,"  persisted 
Gertrude  -,  "  mamma  says  so." 

Clara  turned  away  with  a  smile  of  mingled  pity  and 
contempt — a  sad  smile  to  see  on  a  young  face. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  talking  to  you,"  said  she ;  "  you 
never  understand." 

Mrs.  Montague's  manner  towards  Dora  was  un- 
usually gracious.  She  spoke  kindly  to  Gertrude,  and 
kissed  her  when  they  went  away,  telling  her  to  make 
haste  and  get  strong  and  well,  and  promising  to  run 
down  and  see  her  whenever  she  could  find  time.  Poor 
Gertrude  felt  very  thankful  and  happy,  and  told  Dora 
that  she  really  did  think  that  she  should  soon  be 
better. 
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IT  is  impossible  to  describe  Fanny's  delight  when  she 
first  beheld  the  sea.  Truly  it  is  a  glorious  sight ! 
Gertrude  and  Clara,  to  whom  it  was  no  longer  new, 
could  not  help  participating  in  her  enjoyment,  although 
the  former,  as  usual,  was  silent  in  her  happiness. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  still  Gertrude  did  not 
appear  to  gain  strength.  Mrs.  Montague  said  that 
they  must  not  expect  it  all  at  once.  Day  after  day, 
when  the  weather  permitted,  they  brought  her  down 
to  the  sunny  beach,  where  their  careful  attendant, 
Mrs.  Crampton,  took  care  to  have  a  good  supply  of 
warm  rugs  and  shawls,  and  where  she  would  remain 
for  hours  at  a  tune. 

It  was  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  murmuring  of  the 
waves,  or  the  merry  shouts  of  her  sisters,  as  they 
rambled  about  in  search  of  those  "  living  flowers/' 
the  beautiful  sea  anemones,  or  came  back  to  tell  of 
rocky  pools  around  which  they  might  be  seen  cluster- 
ing in  all  the  splendour  of  their  gorgeous  colouring. 

Sometimes  Gertrude  could  not  help  wishing — oh, 
how  much ! — that  she  could  see  them  also,  and  think- 
ing it  hard  to  be  obliged  to  He  there  so  still  and  help- 
less. Poor  child !  she  was  learning  a  hard  lesson. 
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It  costs  us  all  many  tears  before  we  can  say  it  by 
heart.  It  cost  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat  of  our  dear 
Redeemer.  But  what  a  beautiful  lesson  it  is,  "  Thy 
will  be  done  !"  Gertrude  was  slow  to  learn  it.  Are 
we  not  all  ?  But  Dora  helped  her,  and  prayed  with  her. 
And  above  all,  Jesus  helped  her,  as  he  has  promised 
to  do  those  who  ask  him ;  so  that  every  day  it  became 
less  and  less  difficult. 

Dora  seldom  left  her  young  pupil.  It  was  not 
good  for  her  own  health,  but  she  never  remembered 
herself;  and  there  was  no  one  to  think  of  her,  to 
recommend  the  necessary  relaxation  of  mind  and  body 
which  she  absolutely  required.  Day  and  night  they 
were  constantly  together.  Gertrude  did  not  mean  to 
be  selfish,  she  was  only  thoughtless ;  and  she  always 
felt  so  happy  when  Dora  was  with  her.  Together 
they  worked,  and  read,  and  talked,  for  Gertrude  could 
talk  to  her;  while  "the  Lord  hearkened,  and  heard 
it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him 
for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon 
his  name.  And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels."  * 

Their  faithful  attendant,  Mrs.  Crampton,  sitting  a 
little  apart,  also  listened  to  them  as  they  talked 
together  thus,  or  read  aloud  from  that  holy  volume 
which  she  had  so  long  neglected  and  forgotten,  while 
the  silent  tears  stole  down  her  aged  face.  It  touched 
her  to  the  heart,  as  she  afterwards  said,  and  seemed  to 
bring  to  her  remembrance  all  the  sins  of  her  past  life, 
*  Mai.  iii.  16, 17. 
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BO  that  the  burden  of  them  was  at  times  greatei  than 
she  could  have  borne,  if  they  had  not  spoken  so  fre- 
quently as  they  did  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  and  how  he  was  "able  to  save 
them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by 
him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
than."* 

"  It  had  been  a  wild  and  stormy  night,"  continued 
Mrs.  Crampton,  speaking  to  the  same  friend.  "  I  could 
not  sleep  for  listening  to  the  wind  as  it  moaned  round 
the  house,  which,  being  near  the  sea,  was  much  exposed. 
T  was  afraid  of  some  accident  happening — afraid  of 
being  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  my  sins.  The  waves 
were  very  rough  the  next  morning,  and  the  noise 
which  they  made,  dashing  upon  the  beach,  prevented 
me  from  hearing  all  that  Miss  Hamilton  was  telling 
Miss  Gertrude  about  the  blessed  Saviour  stilling  the 
stormy  winds  and  waves,  and  speaking  peace  to  the 
troubled  spirit,  and  being  able  and  willing — I  heard 
her  say  willing — to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  those  who 
come  unto  God  by  him ;  and  how  he  had  graciously 
promised,  '  Him  that  corneth  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out/  t 

"  Perceiving  me  bending  eagerly  forward,  and  look- 
ing, I  dare  say,  very  pale  and  strange,  Miss  Hamilton 
said,  in  her  kind  way,  that  she  was  afraid  I  did  not 
feel  well;  and  offered  to  stay  with  Miss  Gertrude 
while  I  went  in  doors  and  laid  down.  But  I  pre- 
ferred remaining ;  I  wanted  to  hear  more.  If  I  were 

*  Heb.  vii.  25.  f  John  vi.  37 
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to  live  a  hundred  years  I  should  never  forget  that 
day,  or  those  sweet  words — able  and  willing  to 
save  to  the  uttermost !  What  more  can  poor  sinners 
desire  ?  It  was  the  eleventh  hour  with  me  when  I 
found  courage  to  take  the  Lord  at  his  word.  But, 
blessed  be  his  holy  name,  he  remembered  his  promise, 
and  in  no  wise  cast  me  out." 

The  simple  testimony  of  this  aged  Christian,  given 
many  years  afterwards,  was  never  known  to  either 
Dora  or  Gertrude.  It  frequently  happens  thus.  We 
may  never  know  in  this  world  the  influence  of  our 
words  and  actions  upon  others,  either  for  good  or  evil. 
What  a  solemn  thought !  and  how  careful  it  ought  to 
make  us  in  all  we  say  or  do  ! 

Those  who  knew  her  could  not  fail  to  notice  how 
much  Gertrude  was  altered  of  late,  even  in  outward 
appearance.  Mrs.  Montague  would  persist  in  think- 
ing her  better ;  while  her  sisters  declared  that  she  was 
positively  growing  pretty ;  and  the  more  experienced 
nurse  shook  her  head,  and  sighed.  There  was  a  strange 
brightness  in  the  large  heavy  eyes ;  a  peaceful  expres- 
sion on  the  weary,  aching  brow,  which  seldom  left  it 
for  long  together. 

One  day  Fanny  asked  her  sister  what  it  was  that 
made  her  look  so  happy,  and  why  she  never  mur- 
mured or  was  cross  now  as  she  used  to  be.  Dear 
Gertrude,  taken  by  surprise,  replied  with  flushed 
cheeks  that  she  did  not  know.  But  a  moment  after- 
wards her  conscience  smote  her,  and  calling  her  sister 
back  again,  she  said  in  a  low  voice — 
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"  Oh,  Fanny,  it  is  such  a  happy  thing  to  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  How  can  I  murmur  when 
I  remember  all  that  he  has  done  for  me  ?" 

"  I  thought  that  every  one  believed  in  him/'  said 
the  child,  with  a  wondering  look. 

"  To  be  sure  they  do,"  replied  Clara.  "  Only  when 
people  are  ill  they  always  think  more  of  these  things 
than  when  are  they  well." 

"  But  Gertrude  is  better,  mamma  says,  and  will 
soon  be  quite  well  again.  Don't  you  want  to  get 
well  ?"  added  she,  observing  the  tears  in  her  sister's 
eyes. 

"  Not  if  it  makes  me  think  less  of  Jesus.  I  want 
to  be  able  to  leave  it  to  him :  he  knows  best  about 
everything." 

Poor  Gertrude's  heart  was  full.  She  longed  to  say 
more,  but  somehow,  as  she  told  Dora  afterwards,  the 
words  would  not  come.  "  She  felt  too  much  to  talk. 
I  do  not  think  I  should  have  said  anything,"  added 
she,  "if  I  had  not  recollected  the  hymn  you  were 
reading  last  night, 

'  Ashamed  of  Jesus.' 

What  a  beautiful  verse  that  is — 

'Ashamed  of  Jesus,  that  dear  Friend 
On  whom  my  hopes  of  heaven  depend  ? 
No !  when  I  blush,  be  this  my  shame, 
That  I  no  more  revere  his  name.'  " 

"  Very  beautiful,"  replied  Dora.  "  I  am  glad  that 
you  remembered  it.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  sometimes 
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to  speak  of  these  things,  but  we  must  not  shrink  from 
doing  so,  nevertheless." 

"Is  it  true  that  those  who  are  well  and  happy 
think  less  of  religion  than  others  ?"  asked  Gertrude. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is,  for  the  most  part ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  God,  in  his  love,  so  often  sends 
sickness  and  sorrow  in  order  to  keep  us  nearer  to 
himself." 

"  Then  I  hope  I  shall  never  get  well,"  exclaimed 
Gertrude. 

"  Oh,  Gertrude !  you  must  not  say  that.  The 
Lord  knows  best.  Try,  as  you  said  just  now,  to 
leave  it  with  him." 

"  Yes,  I  will  try.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  afraid 
sometimes — not  afraid  to  die,  glory  be  to  that  dear 
Saviour  who  died  for  us— for  me"  added  Gertrude, 
with  clasped  hands,  and  burning  cheeks,  "  but  afraid 
of  doing  anything  to  grieve  and  dishonour  him." 

"'My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee/"  whispered 
Dora  soothingly  :  " '  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness/  And  now  you  must  not  talk  any  more, 
dear,  you  are  tired." 

Gertrude  leaned  back  with  a  weary  smile,  while  the 
flush  of  excitement  faded  slowly  away,  leaving  her 
even  paler  than  usual. 

"  Had  we  not  better  go  in  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Crampton, 
observing  her  shiver.  "  It  is  getting  almost  too  cold 
to  sit  long,  although  to  be  sure  it  is  only  what  we 
must  expect  at  this  season  of  the  year." 

"  And  yet  how  bright  and  beautiful  it  looks." 
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"  It  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  can  take  plenty 
of  exercise.  I  never  remember  a  finer  autumn.  \Ye 
have  had  nearly  six  weeks  glorious  weather." 

"  Six  weeks  \"  exclaimed  Gertrude.  "  Can  it  be 
so  long  ?  How  quickly  the  time  has  passed  away, 
and  how  happy  we  have  been.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  much  stronger  than  I  was." 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Crampton,  sadly. 
"  But  then  it  frequently  does  one  good  afterwards.1" 

Gertrude  looked  up  and  met  Dora's  tearful  glance. 

"Don't  grieve  for  me — please  don't!"  whispered 
she  affectionately.  "  Have  we  not  agreed  to  leave  it 
all  with  God?  Nothing  is  impossible  to  him.  Go 
and  take  a  nice  long  walk.  It  will  do  you  good,  and 
Mrs.  Crampton  and  I  will  return  home  and  rest  our- 
selves." 

"  And  warm  yourselves  too,"  said  Dora,  endeavour- 
ing to  speak  cheerfully,  as  she  assisted  her  to  rise. 
"  Your  hands  are  quite  cold." 

"  Not  colder  than  yours,"  replied  Gertrude. 

Mrs.  Crampton  was  right ;  it  was  getting  too  late 
in  the  year  to  sit  out  of  doors. 

A  good  brisk  walk  soon  restored  the  circulation, 
and  brought  back  a  healthful  glow  to  Dora's  chilled 
frame.  It  was  a  pity  that  she  did  not  have  recourse 
to  it  more  frequently.  But  she  had  not  gone  very  far 
before  she  grew  tired,  and  began  to  feel  a  dull,  aching 
pain  in  her  side  and  chest.  It  was  always  thus  of 
late.  She  was  not  nearly  so  strong  as  she  used  to  be. 
The  watching  and  anxiety  of  the  last  two  months  was 
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beginning  to  tell  upon  her.  "What  if  she  too  should 
be  ill  and  have  to  go  home,  and  leave  poor  Gertrude, 
and  become  a  burden  instead  of  a  blessing  to  those 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved  ? 

"  Let  us  not,"  it  has  been  beautifully  said,  "  look 
backward  into  the  shadow  of  the  past,  nor  forward  to 
the  dark  future ;  but  upward,  ever  upward,  where  it 
is  always  bright  in  the  sunshine  of  God's  smile."  So 
Dora,  looking  up,  and  listening  to  the  soothing  mur- 
mur of  the  waves,  returned  from  her  walk  cheered, 
comforted,  and  strengthened. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

GEMS    FROM    THE    MINE. 

IT  was  late  in  the  year  before  Gertrude  returned 
home.  Mrs.  Montague  would  persist  in  thinking 

her  much  better ;    but  Dr.  H shook  his  head 

gravely.  He  did  not  order  her  out  of  town  again, 
or  prescribe  any  particular  medicine  or  diet;  but 
merely  said  that  she  was  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  might 
eat  whatever  she  fancied — a  fatal  omen  in  most  cases. 

Dr.  H was  a  clever  as  well  as  a  just  and  upright 

man.  He  knew  that  all  human  skill  was  vain.  But 
unfortunately  he  was  not  a  Christian,  and  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  enlighten  Mrs.  Montague 
on  the  subject,  beyond  the  few  vague  hints  which  she 
would  not  understand.  He  believed  after  all  that 
Gertrude  might  linger  some  months  yet  with  care. 
There  was  time  enough  to  warn  her  friends  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case. 

In  order  that  Gertrude  might  have  the  necessary 
quiet,  and  not  be  any  hindrance  to  her  sisters  in  their 
studies,  Mrs.  Montague  had  a  room  set  apart  for  her 
use,  where  it  was  Mrs.  Crampton's  business  to  nurse 
and  wait  upon  her.  She  was  very  anxious,  she  said, 
that  Clara  and  Fanny  should  work  hard  for  the  next 
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few  months,  so  as  to  make  up  for  lost  time  :  of  course 
Dora  was  obliged  to  work  hard  also.  Every  hour  she 
had  to  spare  was  devoted  to  the  sick  and  lonely  girl ; 
but  it  was  too  much  for  her.  Gertrude  called  them 
"  her  happy  hours."  She  was  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced to  notice  how  greatly  her  kind  governess 
needed  rest  and  relaxation.  Mrs.  Crampton  was  the 
only  one  to  observe  it.  But  when  the  old  woman 
marked  how  Gertrude's  pale  face  lighted  up  at  the 
appearance  of  this  dear  friend,  and  what  a  comfort  she 
was  to  her,  and  when  Dora  whispered  to  her  with 
tears  that  it  would  not  be  for  long,  she  had  no  heart 
to  say  another  word. 

Christmas  came  and  passed.  Dora  did  not  go  home ; 
she  could  not  expect  it,  Mrs.  Montague  said,  after 
the  long  holiday  she  had  had.  It  was  a  pity,  never- 
theless ;  it  might  have  strengthened  and  done  her 
good.  After  all  it  was  a  happy  Christmas,  and  full 
of  sweet  and  solemn  memories  upon  which  to  look 
back  in  years  to  come.  One  may  pass  a  happy 
Christmas  day  even  in  a  sick  room,  if  we  only  feel 
that  Jesus  is  there. 

Poor  Gertrude  !  She  was  so  glad  to  have  her — so 
sorry  for  her  disappointment ;  so  patient,  and  grateful, 
and  loving.  She  reminded  Dora  of  all  that  she  had 
said,  now  better  than  a  year  ago,  about  the  blessed- 
ness of  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  of 
the  sweet  text  which  she  had  pointed  out,  inviting  her 
to  come  unto  him  that  she  might  have  rest;  and 
asked  her  to  speak  sometimes  to  Clara  and  Fanny,  as 
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she  had  spoken  to  her.  Dora  promised  to  do  so 
should  an  opportunity  occur,  telling  her  that  she 
must  pray  in  the  meantime  that  God  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  open  their  hearts  to  the  reception  of  the  truth, 
even  as  he  had  opened  hers. 

Gertrude  saw  but  little  of  her  sisters ;  Mrs. 
Montague  did  not  wish  them  to  be  together  more  than 
was  necessary.  She  feared  lest  the  slow,  wasting 
disease  might  be  contagious  :  but  she  never  thought 
of  Dora.  Christmas  day,  to  Clara's  great  delight,  was 
spent  at  the  residence  of  a  friend  a  few  miles  from 
town ;  a  sick  house,  her  mother  said,  was  but  a  dull 
place  at  such  times,  and  apt  to  make  people  nervous 
and  low-spirited.  It  was  not  every  one  who  could 
bear  it — like  Miss  Hamilton,  for  instance,  who  really 
appeared  to  prefer  being  with  Gertrude.  "  Indeed," 
added  she,  "  I  do  not  know  what  Gertrude  would  do 
without  her." 

Mrs.  Montague  seldom  failed  to  visit  the  poor 
invalid  at  least  once  a  day,  bringing  her  flowers  and 
amusing  books,  and  speaking  kindly  and  cheerfully 
of  the  pleasant  country  places  where  she  intended 
taking  her  in  the  spring,  if  she  would  only  make 
haste  and  get  well.  Poor  Gertrude  knew  that  she 
should  never  live  to  see  another  spring ;  but  she  did 
not  venture  to  say  so.  She  only  smiled  when  her 
mother  told  her  how  much  better  she  was  looking. 
Somehow  she  always  did  look  better  during  these 
visits,  at  least  to  those  inexperienced  in  illness — the 
effort  to  exert  herself  bringing  a  crimson  flush  to  her 
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wasted  cheeks,  and  an  unnatural  brightness  to  her 
eyes. 

Mrs.  Montague  had  never  been  what  may  be  called 
an  affectionate  mother;  and  yet  she  loved  her  chil- 
dren after  a  fashion  of  her  own.  She  seldom 
caressed  them,  or  encouraged  them  to  caress  her. 
Gertrude  never  seemed  to  miss  it  until  she  became  ill 
and  yearned  for  a  mother's  kiss,  and  felt  a  vague, 
sick  longing  to  put  her  thin  arms  about  her  neck, 
and  lay  her  weary  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  tell  her 
how  her  young  life  was  fast  fading  away,  and  how 
sorry  she  was  to  leave  her,  and  yet  how  glad  to  go  to 
that  beautiful  land  where  there  would  be  no  more 
sickness  or  sighing,  and  whither  her  Saviour  Christ 
had  gone  before  to  prepare  a  place  for  her,  and  for  all 
those  who  believe  in  him  and  make  him  their  trust. 
Instead  of  which  the  poor  girl  sat  upright  upon  her 
couch,  speaking  in  monosyllables,  trying  to  be  cheer- 
ful, and  keep  back  the  rising  tears,  and  seeming 
always  better  than  she  was. 

Alas  for  such  cold,  worldly  mothers — mothers 
omy  in  name;  leaving  their  children  in  health  and 
sickness  to  the  care  of  strangers  and  hirelings. 
What  a  solemn  responsibility  is  theirs  1  Of  how 
many  sweet  and  holy  privileges  do  they  thus  de- 
prive themselves.  A  mother's  bosom  is  the  child's 
softest  pillow  both  in  birth  and  death,  and  God 
intended  it  to  be  so. 

Dora  heard  frequently  from  her  stepmother.  Her 
father  continued  much  the  same ;  Mrs.  Benson  had 
I 
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been  very  ill  during  the  cold  weather;  she  was 
neither  so  strong  or  active  as  of  old,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  have  a  woman  in  occasionally  to  help. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  did  not  complain — she  never  com- 
plained; but  she  said  that  she  did  not  know  what 
they  should  have  done  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dora's 
salary. 

Poor  nurse,  she  said,  was  sadly  disappointed  at 
not  seeing  her,  but  glad,  nevertheless,  to  think  of 
her  having  had  such  a  nice  long  holiday  by  the 
beautiful  sea;  and  trusted  that  she  was  feeling  all 
the  better  for  it.  Not  that  either  of  them  knew 
but  that  Dora  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  usual 
health  and  spirits — a  secret  which  she  carefully 
guarded,  lest  it  should  grieve  those  loving  hearts. 
Gertrude's  increasing  illness  was  a  theme  upon  which 
she  frequently  dwelt  in  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
but  she  said  nothing  of  her  own;  and  when  her 
stepmother  referred  her  to  many  precious  texts  and 
promises  peculiarly  suited  to  the  sick  and  suffering, 
she  little  imagined  what  a  comfort  they  would  prove 
to  Dora  herself.  The  Bible  is  full  of  such  sweet 
comfort.  Nevertheless,  there  are  periods  in  our 
lives  when  we  require  a  kindly  hand  to  point  them 
out — dark  seasons  when  the  children  of  God  need 
to  be  reminded  of  their  glorious  privileges — and 
the  eye  of  faith,  dim  perhaps  with  weeping,  directed 
upward  to  that  heaven  where,  if  we  could  but  see  it, 
the  blue  is  even  larger  than  the  cloud. 

The   mines    of   Scripture    abound   with    precious 
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gems  of  consolation  which  Christian  friends  love 
to  string  together,,  and  send  to  one  another,  as  sweet 
amulets  in  the  hour  of  trial.  It  is  wonderful  the 
healing  and  strengthening  balm  which  such  gifts 
have  been  found  to  possess,  and  the  wonderful  cures 
which  have  been  wrought  by  their  means.  Dora 
had  several.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  readers, 
especially  if  they  should  be  sick,  and  lonely,  and 
sorrowful  as  she  was,  would  like  to  see  one — perhaps 
to  copy  it.  We  are  quite  sure  that  it  would  do  them 
good. 

The  gems,  or  verses,  were  strung  together  by  a 
silken  string,  called  faith;  each  bearing  a  different 
inscription,  and  harmonizing  beautifully  with  one 
another,  being  formed  somewhat  after  this  fashion : — 

"  Pear  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee  :  be  not  dis- 
mayed ;  for  I  am  thy  God :  I  will  strengthen  thee ; 
yea,  I  will  help  thee  :  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the 
right  hand  of  my  righteousness,"  Isaiah  xli.  10. 

"  Wait  on  the  Lord  :  be  of  good  courage,  and  he 
shall  strengthen  thine  heart :  wait,  I  say,  on  the 
Lord/'  Psalm  xxvii.  14. 

"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  ?  and  why 
art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God  : 
for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  for  the  help  of  his  counte- 
nance/' Psalm  xlii.  5. 

"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  Matthew  xi.  28. 

What  a  precious  gem  is  this !  Poor,  sorrow- 
stricken,  heavy-laden  one,  wherever  vou  may  be, 
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coine   to    Jesus;    he    will   give    you   rest — rest   in 
believing,  rest  in  himself. 

The  amulets  may  be  varied  to  suit  different  cases, 
but  the  gems  must  all  be  dug  out  of  the  same  mine, 
and  fastened  together  by  the  same  silken  string  of 
faith. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOPES   AND    FEARS. 

IT  was  strange  how  little  Gertrude's  sisters  missed 
her,  and  how  lightly  they  regarded  her  long  illness. 
It  might  have  been  because  she  was  so  often  ill. 
To  be  sure  she  had  never  looked  so  pale  and  thin  as 
she  did  now;  but  doubtless  she  would  be  better 
again,  as  their  mother  said,  when  the  spring  came. 

Clara  could  not  help  feeling  something  of  triumph 
in  the  idea  that,  it  Gertrude  worked  ever  so  hard 
when  she  got  well,  she  should  always  be  before 
her  in  her  studies.  Not  that  Gertrude  appeared  to 
care  much  about  these  things ;  but  she  would  some 
day,  perhaps,  especially  when  she  remembered  that 
she  was  the  oldest. 

Fanny  often  said  that  she  envied  Gertrude  having 
a  room  to  herself,  and  all  sorts  of  nice  things,  and  no 
lessons  to  learn ;  but  she  was  only  in  jest,  for  she  felt 
that  it  must  be  very  dull  notwithstanding. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  she  to  Clara,  one  day  when 
they  were  speaking  of  it,  "  Gertrude  always  seemed  to 
like  being  alone,  and  was  cross  and  irritable  if  any 
one  came  near  her ;  and  although  she  is  never  cross 
now,  I  saw  her  put  her  hand  to  her  head  this 
morning  while  I  was  talking  and  laughing,  as  if  it 
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pained  her  to  hear  it;  and  then  Mrs.  Crampton 
said  that  she  thought  I  had  better  go  away  and  leave 
her  quietly  to  herself,  which  I  was  not  sorry  to  do." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  Clara,  "  the  room  always 
feels  so  close;  Miss  Hamilton  says  that  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  it  up  to  a  certain  temperature;  it 
makes  me  long  for  the  fresh  air." 

"  What  must  poor  Gertrude  do,  then  ?" 

"  I  suppose  she  is  used  to  it." 

"  Have  you  observed  how  ill  Miss  Hamilton 
has  looked  lately  ?"  said  Fanny — "  almost  as  bad  as 
Gertrude." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  nursing  and  being  so  much  with  her," 
replied  Clara. 

"  Some  one  must  be  with  her." 

"To  be  sure;  but  they  are  paid  for  it — Mrs. 
Crampton,  for  instance." 

"And  does  it  not  hurt  them  when  they  are  paid 
for  it  ?"  inquired  Fanny. 

Clara  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  What  foolish  questions  you  ask,  Fanny  !  I  dare 
say  it  does  just  the  same;  but  that  is  their  affair. 
They  need  not  stay  unless  they  like :  there  are  plenty 
of  nurses  beside  Mrs.  Crampton." 

"  Miss  Hamilton  is  not  paid  for  it." 

"  Of  course  not ;  she  was  engaged  as  a  governess, 
and  not  as  a  nurse.  But  mamma  intends  making 
her  a  handsome  present ;  I  heard  her  talking  of  it  the 
other  day  :  and  that  will  be  paying  her." 

"  It   seems    to   me/'   said   Fanny,   thoughtfully, 
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"  as  if  there  were  some  things  which  we  could  never 
pay  for.  Mrs.  Crampton  is  very  kind  and  attentive, 
and  gives  Gertrude  her  medicine  at  the  right  time, 
and  shakes  up  her  pillow,  and  does  all  she  can  to 
make  her  comfortable.  But  Miss  Hamilton  loves 
her,  and  smoothes  her  pillow  instead  of  shaking  it; 
speaking  to  her  so  gently  and  tenderly,  and  calling 
her,  her  dear  Gertrude  :  when  I  am  ill,  I  hope  I  shall 
have  some  one  near  me  who  loves  me ;  but  we  cannot 
buy  love." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  replied  Clara,  laughingly.  "Well, 
I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  ill  at  all :  especially  now, 
when  I  am  getting  on  so  nicely  with  my  music  and 
drawing." 

Fanny  was  right :  Dora  loved  Gertrude  very  ten- 
derly, the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  there  were  so  few 
besides  herself  to  love  and  care  for  her.  Not  but 
that  her  mother,  and  sisters,  and  good  Mrs.  Crampton 
were  very  kind  in  their  way  ;  but,  as  Fanny  observed, 
it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  an  invalid, 
whether  the  pillow  is  smoothed  or  shaken.  Dora 
could  not  help  feeling  that  she  was  all  in  all  to 
poor  Gertrude,  and  that  made  her  love  her.  Besides 
which,  weary  and  home-sick  in  that  large  gloomy 
house,  she  had  no  one  else  to  love.  We  are  sure  to 
love  those  to  whom  we  are  kind.  And  then  Gertrude 
was  so  grateful  and  affectionate,  and  so  helpless 
and  dependent ;  and  Dora  knew  that  very  soon 
she  should  no  longer  have  her  left  to  love.  Above 
ail,  they  were  followers  of  the  same  blessed  Lord  and 
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Saviour — pilgrims  to  the  same  heavenly  city :  one 
standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  border  land,  the  other 
only  a  little  way  behind  ;  at  least  she  thought  so  then, 
and  was  not  that  enough  to  make  them  love  one 
another  ? 

Lying  day  after  day  in  that  darkened  chamber, 
Gertrude  was  the  last  to  perceive  the  change  which 
had  come  over  her  friend.  She  had  occasionally 
noticed  her  hollow  cough;  but  Dora  said  it  was 
nothing  to  signify,  and  would  soon  be  better,  instead 
of  which  it  grew  worse  and  worse. 

One  day  when  Dora  felt  more  than  usually  ill 
and  depressed,  she  opened  her  heart  to  Gertrude, 
and  told  her  all — how  she  could  get  no  sleep 
at  night  for  it;  and  of  the  weary  side-pain  and 
shortness  of  breath,  which  frequently  obliged  her  to 
sit  down  on  the  stairs  and  rest  two  or  three  times 
before  she  could  reach  her  little  room  at  the  top 
of  the  house;  how  pale  and  thin  she  had  grown; 
and  how  her  dear  mother  and  her  grandmother  had 
both  died  young  of  consumption.  She  was  very  like 
her  mother  :  many  persons  had  been  struck  with  the 
resemblance,  and  she  had  often  noticed  it  herself, 
especially  of  late.  The  symptoms  too  were  the  same, 
— so  far  as  she  could  recollect  them  :  the  fading  form, 
the  hollow  cough,  the  aching  side,  the  gradually  in- 
creasing weakness,  whose  end  was  death. 

Gertrude  put  back  the  curtains  with  her  feeble 
hand  as  Dora  ceased  to  speak,  so  that  the  light  fell 
upon  her  pale,  wasted  face ;  and  then  dropping  them 
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again  without  a  word,  turned  away  her  head  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"Forgive  me,  darling/'  said  Dora,  bending  over 
her;  "I  was  wrong  to  grieve  you  with  my  com- 
plaints." 

"No,  you  were  right — quite  right;  I  am  glad 
that  you  told  me.  I  ought  to  have  noticed  it 
before/' 

"  Poor  child !  what  good  could  you  have  done  ? 
Nay,  do  not  weep.  After  all,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be 
as  I  fear." 

"You  are  not  afraid  to  die,  are  you?"  asked 
Gertrude,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Not  afraid,  dearest ;  thanks  be  to  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
But  I  should  like  to  be  spared  a  little  longer,  if  it  was 
his  will." 

"  You  must  go  home/'  said  Gertrude.  "  The 
kind  stepmother  of  whom  you  have  so  often  told  me 
will  soon  nurse  and  make  you  well  again/' 

"  And  who  is  to  nurse  you  ?" 

"Do  not  think  of  me/'  replied  the  poor  girl, 
clinging  to  her  as  she  spoke;  "I  must  learn  to  do 
without  you.  I  will  talk  to  mamma  about  it  myself, 
and  ask  her  to  let  you  go  at  once." 

"  Oh,  Gertrude,  you  must  not  do  that ;  I  do  not 
want  to  go  home.  I  would  rather  remain  as  long  as  I 
can — as  long  as  my  strength  will  allow  me,  even  if  it 
were  not  for  leaving  you." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  exclaimed  poor  Gertrude ;  "  I 
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cannot  imagine  what  makes  you  wish  to  stay  here.  I 
always  thought  your  home  such  a  happy  one,  and 
your  stepmother  so  kind." 

"  She  could  not  be  kinder,  if  I  was  her  own  child," 
said  Dora. 

"Then  why  does  she  suffer  you  to  remain  here, 
especially  when  you  are  so  ill  ?" 

"  She  does  not  know  that  I  am  ill/'  said  Dora. 
"  Poor  mamma,  I  must  keep  it  from  her  as  long  as  I 
can;  she  has  enough  to  do  without  having  me  to 
nurse/'  And  then,  won  by  Gertrude's  affectionate 
caresses,  she  told  her  how  her  father  had  lost  all  his 
property,  and  of  his  terrible  illness,  and  their  after 
trials  and  privations,  as  far  as  she  knew  them,  and 
what  a  comfort  and  assistance  her  salary  had  been. 
It  was  only  in  her  last  letter  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  had 
said  she  did  not  know  what  she  should  have  done 
without  it. 

"That  is  the  reason  why  I  do  not  want  to  go 
home,"  added  Dora,  "  and  why  I  should  like,  if  it 
is  God's  will,  to  be  spared  to  help  them  a  little 
longer." 

Poor  Gertrude  had  no  idea  that  there  was  so  much 
sorrow  in  the  world — how  should  she  ?  She  opened 
her  little  money  box,  and  poured  out  its  shining 
contents  into  Dora's  lap,  wishing  herself  rich,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  for  her  sake.  But  Dora  would 
only  take  a  "  lucky  sixpence,"  as  she  smilingly  called 
it,  which  she  suspended  to  the  hair-chain  around  her 
neck,  to  be  treasured  "  henceforth  in  remembrance  of 
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her  young  friend."  It  had  done  her  good  to  open 
her  heart  to  Gertrude. 

After  a  time  Gertrude  smiled  too,  and  told 
her  with  many  a  loving  kiss  that  she  was  glad, 
since  there  was  no  help  for  it,  that  she  was  going 
to  stay.  She  would  ask  Mrs.  Crampton  to  have 
a  double  supply  of  broth,  and  jelly,  and  strengthening 
things  always  ready,  and  insist  upon  her  resting 
herself  on  the  couch,  and  never  let  her  sit  up  again  at 
night. 

"After  a  little  while/'  said  she,  "you  will  have 
more  time,  and  there  will  be  only  two  of  us  left 
to  trouble  you." 

"  Hush,  dear !  you  must  not  say  that.  You  do  not 
know  what  a  comfort  you  have  been  to  me/' 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Hamilton/'  exclaimed  Gertrude,  "  how 
glad  I  should  be  to  help  and  comfort  you  if  I  could ; 
but  what  can  I  do,  lying  here  all  day  ?" 

"  You  can  pray  for  me." 

"  I  had  forgotten  that,"  replied  Gertrude,  eagerly. 
"  I  can  ask  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  make  you  well 
again ;  nothing  is  impossible  to  him ;  and,  somehow, 
I  think  that  he  will." 

"  But  you  must  not  forget  how  we  agreed  to  leave 
all  in  his  hands,"  said  Dora — "joy  or  sorrow,  sickness 
or  health,  life  or  death ;  he  knows  best.  And  now  I 
must  go  and  see  whether  your  sisters  have  returned 
from  their  drive ;  in  which  case  Clara  will  be  waiting 
for  her  German  lesson." 

"Not  before  you  have  had  a  little  of  this  nice 
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jelly/'  pleaded  Gertru'de ;  "  it  will  strengthen  and  do 
you  good." 

"  Poor  child  !"  murmured  Dora,  as  she  took  the 
glass  from  her  trembling  hands,  and  swallowed  a  few 
spoonsful  to  please  her :  "  I  am  afraid  it  has  not 
made  you  much  stronger/' 

"It  would  if  it  had  been  God's  will,"  said 
Gertrude.  "But  I  am  not  like  you;  I  have  no 
father  to  love  and  work  for  :  there  is  nothing  for  me 
to  do." 

"But  you  have  mother  and  sisters.  The  Lord 
has  work  for  us  all  if  we  will  only  seek  it ;  and  per- 
mits us  to  glorify  him  both  by  doing  and  suffering — 
or  even  on  the  bed  of  death.  Now  you  must  not 
talk  any  more,  dearest,  but  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep." 

Gertrude  closed  her  eyes,  but  her  pale  lips  still 
moved.  She  was  praying  to  be  permitted  to  do 
something  for  that  dear  Redeemer  who  had  done  so 
much  for  her — a  feeble  prayer,  inaudible  to  the 
listening  ear  of  the  affectionate  Dora,  but  heard  in 
heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    DEATH    OF    GERTRUDE. 

THE  long  winter  passed  away,  and  spring  came,  but 
still  nothing  was  said  about  Gertrude's  going  abroad. 
The  warning  had  been  given  at  last,  and  the  young 
girl  was  silently  preparing  for  her  departure  to  a  better 
country,  even  a  heavenly. 

Clara  and  Eanny  were  sorry  now  that  they  had  not 
been  kinder  to  poor  Gertrude,  and  loved  her  more — as 
many  brothers  and  sisters  are  when  it  is  too  late.  Fanny 
longed  to  tell  her  so,  and  to  ask  her  forgiveness ;  but 
Mrs.  Montague  kept  them  from  the  room  as  much  as 
possible.  Even  when  admitted,  they  were  only  suffered 
to  stand  for  a  few  moments  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
just  to  look  at  the  pale,  smiling  face;  for  Gertrude 
was  mercifully  kept  from  much  bodily  pain,  and  in 
great  peace  of  mind,  so  that  she  might  generally  be 
seen  with  a  smile  upon  her  countenance. 

Mrs.  Montague  did  not  believe  that  she  was  so  ill ; 

she  would  not  believe  it.  Dr.  H might  be  very 

clever — every  one  said  that  he  was ;  but  the  cleverest 
men  are  liable  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  wonderful  what 
effect  an  entirely  different  mode  of  treatment  some- 
times had  in  such  cases.  At  any  rate  it  might  be 
tried.  A  new  physician  was  accordingly  called  in, 
and  poor  Gertrude  harassed  and  distressed  by  his 
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presence.  But  he  only  asked  a  few  questions,  and 
then  went  away,  declining  to  interfere.  All  that 
could  be  done,  he  told  Mrs.  Montague,  had  been;  but 
she  was  not  satisfied.  If  they  would  only  try  some 
means  to  save  her  child !  Was  there  no  antidote 
powerful  enough  to  arrest  that  fading  life?  Could 
nothing  be  done  ?  She  did  not  care  about  the  expense. 
"What  was  the  use  of  medicine  if  it  could  not  save  her 
child? 

It  was  long  before  Mrs.  Montague  could  be  brought 
to  believe  that  all  human  skill  was  indeed  vain.  At 
any  rate  it  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  her  after- 
wards to  remember  that  these  exertions  had  been 
made,  and  that  she  had  done  what  she  could.  She 
forgot  the  many  precious  hours  thus  wasted,  which 
might  have  been  spent  in  the  sick  chamber  of  the 
dying  girl,  and  how  its  holy  calm  had  been  disturbed 
by  her  alternate  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wild  repinings. 
It  was  a  great  blessing,  she  said,  to  be  able  to  take 
things  quietly,  like  Miss  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Cramp- 
ton.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Crampton  was  used  to  such 
scenes,  and  Miss  Hamilton  was  so  young.  Besides, 
Gertrude  was  nothing  to  them.  It  was  not  like  a 
mother's  feelings.  For  her  own  part,  it  was  too  much 
for  her — she  could  not  bear  it. 

Poor  mother !  it  must  have  been  hard  for  her  to  be 
put  aside,  as  nurses  in  sick  chambers  do  put  those 
aside  who  are  of  no  use  and  only  in  the  way ;  to  feel 
her  own  helplessness,  and  stand  by  while  other  hands 
were  moistening  the  parched  lips,  and  wiping  the  damp 
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brow,  and  receiving  the  whispered  thanks  which  fall 
like  blessings  at  such  times. 

Mrs.  Montague  was  a  strong  woman,  and  yet  on 
one  occasion  she  had  tried  to  lift  Gertrude  up,  and 
could  not  without  hurting  her.  Upon  which  Dora 
came  forward,  and  placing  her  slight  arm  beneath  the 
pillow,  raised  her  gently  and  tenderly  as  an  infant. 
Affection  will  often  make  a  good  nurse,  but  experience 
is  better  still.  Poor  Dora  had  had  a  long  experience 
in  the  school  of  affliction.  After  all,  it  is  a  lesson 
which  every  woman  must  learn  sooner  or  later.  Nurs- 
ing is  woman's  work — lady's  work — mother's  work — 
daughter's  work.  It  is  what  we  all  need  at  some 
time  of  our  lives,  and  what  all  should  be  ready  and 
able  to  perform. 

Gertrude's  large  eyes  followed  her  mother  with  a 
yearning  expression,  as  if  she  longed  to  speak  but 
dared  not,  or  was  too  weak.  Once  only  she  ventured 
to  ask  if  she  would  not  read  a  chapter  to  her ;  but  after 
a  few  verses  Mrs.  Montague's  voice  failed,  and  she 
gave  the  book  to  Dora,  declaring  herself  to  be  quite 
overcome,  and  left  the  room  in  order  to  recover, 
promising  to  return  again  when  the  reading  was  over. 
Dora  bent  over  the  sick  girl  thus  disappointed  in  her 
little  loving  plans,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  and 
comfort  her. 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  Crampton's  nice  broth  and  jellies, 
and  above  all,  to  Gertrude's  prayers,  Dora  was  still 
able  to  keep  about,  although  often  in  much  weakness. 
Her  cough  also,  in  answer  to  prayer,  was  better. 
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Seeing  how  it  disturbed  poor  Gertrude,  Dora  had 
prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  be  taken  away,  at  least 
for  a  time ;  and  so  it  was.  What  a  sweet  encourage- 
ment to  faith  do  such  daily  recurring  incidents  afford 
— "little  tilings"  as  we  term  them,  that  too  frequently 
escape  our  notice. 

Gertrude  was  very  thankful  to  have  Dora  with  her, 
and  often  wondered  what  she  should  have  done  if  she 
had  been  too  ill  to  remain.  There  was  something 
touching  in  her  grateful  affection. 

"  It  was  very  sad/'  said  she  one  day,  "  for  your 
poor  father  to  have  that  terrible  affliction,  and  lose  all 
his  property;  and  for  you  to  be  obliged  to  leave 
home,  and  go  out  as  a  governess.  And  yet,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that,  you  would  never  have  come  here, 
and  I  should  never  have  known  you  or  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ/' 

"  Doubtless  the  Lord  would  have  found  other 
means  of  accomplishing  his  loving  purpose/'  answered 
Dora,  meekly. 

"  But  it  pleased  him  to  make  you  the  means,"  per- 
sisted Gertrude ;  whilst  the  young  governess  thanked 
God  in  her  heart,  and  gave  him  all  the  glory. 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way," 

continued  Gertrude.     "  I  forget  what  comes  next." 
Dora  read  her  Cowper^s  beautiful  hymn : — 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 
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Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failing  skill, 
fle  treasures  up  his  bright  designs, 

And  works  his  sovereign  will. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take, ' 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 

In  blessings  on  your  head. 

J-udge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 

But  trust  him  for  his  grace ; 
Behind  a  frowning  providence 

He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 

And  scan  his  work  in  vain , 
God  is  his  own  interpreter, 

And  he  will  make  it  plain." 

"  Poor  mamma  is  very  kind/'  said  Gertrude  after  a 
pause,  " very  kind  indeed;  but  I  do  not  think  that  she 
will  miss  me  much  after  a  little  while — not  as  she 
would  either  of  my  sisters.  It  is  my  own  fault,  I 
know.  Somehow  I  never  was  like  other  girls.  Clara 
and  Fanny  always  played  together ;  they  did  not  seem 
to  care  about  me.  No  one  cared  for  me  until  you 
came." 

"  Jesus  cared  for  you." 

"  Yes/'  said  Gertrude,  with  a  happy  smile ;  "  that 
was  what  made  him  send  you." 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Montague  precluded  any 
further  conversation,  even  if  she  had  been  strong 
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enough  to  continue  it.  But  the  happy  smile  still 
lingered  on  her  face  when  her  mother  came  and  sat 
down  by  the  bedside. 

"You  are  better,  are  you  not?"  replied  Mrs. 
Montague. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  thank  you." 

"I  declare  you  are  looking  quite  yourself  again. 
What  do  you  say,  nurse  ?" 

The  old  woman  turned  away  her  head  without  being 
able  to  reply.  And  when  Mrs.  Montague  perceived 
that  Dora  also  was  weeping,  she  had  no  heart  to  ask 
any  more  questions. 

Every  day  Gertrude  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
paler  and  paler,  with  always  the  same  happy  smile 
upon  her  face.  A  strange  quiet  reigned  throughout 
the  once  busy  household,  as  is  mostly  the  case  when 
a  member  of  the  family  is  known  to  be  passing  away. 
No  studies,  no  music,  no  visitors,  no  sound  of  voices; 
even  the  domestics  spoke  to  one  another  in  whispers, 
using  the  old  hackneyed  phrases  common  at  such 
times,  about  its  being  "  a  happy  release  for  the  poor 
thing  •"  "she  was  too  good  for  this  world." 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  made,  "Behold,  the 
Bridegroom  cometh!"  For  a  few  moments  all  became 
terror  and  confusion — voices  calling — doors  opening 
and  shutting — the  physician  hastily  summoned  and 
as  hastily  departing — the  low,  half- suppressed  sound 
of  bitter  weeping — the  little  band  of  friends  and 
relatives  gathering  silently  around  the  bed — and, 
unseen  by  mortal  eye,  the  innumerable  company  of 
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angels  waiting  for  the  redeemed  soul  about  to  take 
its  flight  to  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Mrs.  Montague  would  fain  have  spared  Clara  and 
Fanny  from  witnessing  the  scene;  but  upon  Ger- 
trude's asking  a  second  time  for  her  sisters,  Dora 
went  for  them  herself,  passing  her  arms  around  the 
trembling  girls,  and  endeavouring  to  soothe  and  re- 
assure them. 

As  they  passed  along  the  passage,  their  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  clear,  sweet  voice. 
Could  it  be  Gertrude — she  who  had  only  spoken 
hitherto  in  low  murmuring  tones  of  weariness 
and  complaint?  A  group  of  wondering  domestics 
stood  near  the  open  door  as  they  went  in.  Yes, 
it  was  indeed  Gertrude!  The  poor  stammering 
tongue  was  unloosed,  and  she  was  enabled  to  glorify 
God. 

The  shy,  timid  girl  who  had  always  been  afraid  to 
speak  until  now,  sat  up,  supported  by  Mrs.  Crampton, 
and  told  them  what  God  had  done  for  her  soul,  and 
how  she  was  going  to  be  with  him  for  evermore  in 
heaven.  She  hoped  that  they  would  all  come  to  her 
jn  that  beautiful  land.  "  But  first  of  ah1/'  she  said, 
"  they  must  come  to  Christ — Jesus  Christ,  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life  —  the  only  way  to  God. 
What  a  wonderful  way  it  was  !  and  yet  what  a  simple 
way !  ( Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thoi1 
shalt  be  saved/  What  an  easy  way !  '  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/  What  a  safe  way!  'He 
that  believeth  on  me/  saith  the  Saviour,  '  hath  ever- 
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lasting  life/  What  a  shining  way  !  Jesus,  the  hope 
of  glory — the  way  to  glory  \" 

As  Gertrude  ceased  to  speak,  the  shadow  of  death 
fell  upon  her  young,  bright  face.  Mrs.  Crampton 
laid  her  gently  back  upon  the  pillow ;  and  then  her 
mother  and  sisters  bent  over  and  kissed  her  one  after 
the  other ;  and  last  of  all  Dora  kissed  her. 

Once  again  Gertrude  opened  her  eyes  and  spoke, 
and  smiled;  but  no  one  could  understand  what  she 
said.  And  so  she  passed  over  the  river  of  death, 
' '  and  went  through  the  river  singing,  and  there  was 
a  great  calm  in  the  river  at  that  time ;"  for  which 
those  who  stood  by  watching  her  departure  thanked 
God. 
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THE     USE    OF    OLD    CHINA. 

THE  day  after  the  funeral  Mrs.  Montague  sent  for 
Dora,  and  told  her  that  she  thought  of  taking  her 
daughters  to  Paris  for  a  short  time,  in  order  tc 
i\3move  as  much  as  possible  the  solemn  impression 
which  had  been  made  upon  their  young  minds  by 
Gertrude's  death ;  and  that  she  had  better  avail  herself 
of  the  opportunity  of  going  home,  and  endeavouring 
to  recruit  her  own  health,  which  had  evidently  been 
failing  of  late. 

"  A  change  will  do  us  all  good,"  said  she,  "  and 
you  must  try  and  come  back  quite  strong  and 
well.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  children's 
progress,  and  have  no  wish  to  part  with  you ;  but  1 
am  really  tired  of  having  sick  people  about  me.  Your 
salary  will  of  course  be  continued  all  the  same — and  a 
very  liberal  salary  too,  considering  that  you  will  have 
one  less  to  teach." 

Dora  thanked  her,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said, 
while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  but  those  of  her  com- 
panion were  hard  and  dry. 

"  You  must  promise  me  one  thing,"  continued 
Mrs.  Montague,  "  supposing,  that  is,  you  are  able  to 
return.  It  was  all  very  well  for  poor  Gertrude  to 
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think  as  she  did — about  religion,  I  mean;  but  it  is 
different  with  Clara  and  Fanny ;  and  I  must  say  that 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  them  always  with  a 
Bible  in  their  hands.  God  forbid  that  I  should  speak 
anything  against  the  Bible ;  it  is  a  good  book — nay, 
the  best  of  books,  in  its  proper  place.  Many  thou- 
sands, like  peor  Gertrude,  have  found  comfort  from  it 
at  the  last — I  trust  we  all  may ;  but  there  is  a  time 
for  everything.  I  must  request,  therefore,  that  the 
subject  may  be  alluded  to  as  seldom  as  possible  in  the 
presence  of  your  pupils.  You  understand  me,  Miss 
Hamilton?" 

Dora  bowed  her  head — her  heart  was  too  full  for 
words. 

"I  believe  that  is  all  I  had  to  say,"  added  Mrs. 
Montague ;  "  you  can  leave  when  you  please,  and  I 
will  write  to  you  on  our  return ;  but  you  must  be 
quite  well,  remember,  or  it  will  be  of  no  use.  I  think 
I  mentioned  to  you  that  my  only  reason  for  parting 
with  my  former  governess,  Miss  Palmer,  was  on 
account  of  her  health  failing  her.  It  is  strange 
that  governesses  should  be  so  often  ill." 

"What  became  of  Miss  Palmer  ?"  asked  Dora. 

"  She  died  soon  afterwards,  poor  thing,  and,  I  did 
hear,  in  great  poverty,  in  an  obscure  lodging-house ; 
but  that  could  scarcely  be,  considering  the  salary  I 
paid  her,  although,  to  be  sure,  there  was  a  blind  sister 
whom  she  helped  to  support." 

"  Poor  thing  \"  repeated  the  young  girl. 

"Yes,    it  was  very   distressing;    you  can  hardly 
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wonder  at  my  not  wishing  to  have  another  sick 
governess,  if  I  can  avoid  it.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall 
be  more  nervous  than  ever  now,  after  what  I  have 
gone  through  of  late." 

Mrs.  Montague  never  thought  of  what  Dora  had 
gone  through,  or  of  the  sleepless  nights  and  weary 
days  which  had  gradually  undermined  her  health. 
She  never  even  thanked  her  for  all  that  she  had  done ; 
she  did  not  think  of  it.  Had  any  one  reminded  her, 
she  would  have  said,  perhaps,  that  Dora  was  well 
paid.  Verily,  the  young  governess  had  her  reward  in 
being  permitted  thus  early  to  gather  in  the  first 
fruits  of  her  labour  of  love.  If  she  had  sown  in  tears 
she  had  also  reaped  in  joy ;  and,  tired  and  weary  as 
she  was  with  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  she 
thanked  God  and  took  courage. 

That  evening  Dora  wrote  a  few  lines  to  her  step- 
mother, announcing  her  return,  and  preparing  them  to 
find  her  "  somewhat  changed/'  as  she  had  not  been 
very  well  of  late.  The  following  day  Mrs.  Hamilton 
came  herself  to  fetch  her  away;  she  had  business, 
she  said,  in  town,  and  thought  that  she  might  as  well 
call  for  Dora  at  the  same  time.  She  was  cheerful  and 
affectionate  as  usual,  asking  no  questions,  and  making 
no  remark  upon  her  altered  appearance. 

Clara  and  Fanny  were  much  affected  at  parting  with 
their  kind  governess,  the  latter  declaring,  with  many 
tears,  that  she  knew  she  was  going  away  to  die  like 
poor  Gertrude  :  she  had  heard  Mrs.  Crampton  say  so, 
and  that  she  should  never  see  her  any  more. 
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"  Even  if  it  be  so/'  replied  Dora,  soothingly,  "you 
remember  what  dear  Gertrude  said  about  our  all 
meeting  together  in  heaven ;  and  the  way — you  have 
not  forgotten  the  way,  Fanny  ?" 

"  As  if  I  could  ever  forget  it  V  exclaimed  the  child, 
earnestly. 

"God  grant  that  you  never  may/'  replied  Dora, 
pausing  abruptly,  as  she  suddenly  recollected  Mrs. 
Montague's  having  forbidden  her  to  speak  on  such 
subjects,  and  feeling  as  if  she  should  never  be  able  to 
help  doing  so. 

Clara  said  she  hoped  that  Miss  Hamilton  would 
be  better  by  the  time  they  returned  from  Paris, 
and  ready  to  come  back  to  them  again,  for  she 
was  sure  she  should  never  like  any  other  governess 
half  as  well ;  upon  which  Dora  smiled,  and  told  her 
that  she  hoped  so  too  :  and  having  disengaged  poor 
Fanny's  clinging  arms  from  about  her  neck,  she 
kissed  them  both  affectionately,  and  went  away. 

Mrs.  Crampton  was  wrong.  Dora  did  not  die; 
neither  was  she,  as  the  young  girl  had  herself  feared, 
fading  away  like  her  mother  in  a  deep  decline.  She 
was  not  even  seriously  ill ;  she  was  only  tired  mentally 
and  bodily,  and  needed  rest  and  change;  but  above 
all,  kindness  and  sympathy.  It  was  one  of  those 
cases  for  which  human  skill  can  find  no  better 
remedy  than  "  our  native  air/'  as  it  is  termed ;  and 
for  which  the  patient,  apparently  at  death's  door, 
is  ordered  home,  and  recovers.  But  every  governess 
has  not  a  home  to  go  to,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they 
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are  sometimes  short-lived,  and  more  often  early 
invalided.* 

It  has  been  touchingly  said  by  one  of  our  best  living 
writers,  "  that  the  life  of  a  young  woman  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  youth,  may  too  often  be  likened  to 
those  streams  which  we  read  of  springing  up  we 
know  not  where,  which  murmur  along,  fertilizing  as 
they  flow;  and  then,  after  trees,  and  flowers,  and 
sightly  plants  have  sprung  up  through  their  unknown 
influence — behold !  they  have  disappeared  into  the 
Dowels  of  the  earth,  and  are  seen  no  more/' 

If  Mrs.  Benson  had  been  shocked  at  witnessing  the 
alteration  in  her  dear  young  lady,  as  she  called  her, 
Dora  was  no  less  so  when  she  perceived  how  much 
the  poor  old  woman  was  changed,  and  how  feeble  she 
had  grown,  although  she  would  not  acknowledge  it. 
Her  father  continued  much  the  same.  It  was  no  won- 
der, Mrs.  Benson  said,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  have 
the  slightest  recollection  of  Dora,  altered  as  she  was  ; 
but  it  seemed  hard,  nevertheless,  to  the  poor  girl. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  alone  remained  unchanged.  She 
was  the  support  and  comfort  of  that  little  household 
— the  first  up  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  at  night ; 
the  good  fairy  who  lighted  the  fire,  and  swept  the 

*  We  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  state,  that,  thanks  to  the  influence 
and  exertions  of  the  late  David  Laing,  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant 
of  Christ,  since  gathered  to  his  rest,  a  Home  has  been  established  for 
governesses  in  the  intervals  of  their  engagements,  -where  they  find 
rest  and  cheerful  companionship  while  they  are  seeking  fresh  engage- 
ments; and  an  Asylum  for  the  aged  when  their  work  is  done,  where 
care  and  kindness,  respect  and  sympathy  repay  them,  as  far  as  may 
be,  for  lives  spent  in  labouring  for  others. 
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hearth,  and  made  all  bright  and  clean  before  any  one 
else  was  awake.  Her  voice  alone  had  power  to 
soothe  the  sick  man  in  his  restlessness.  When  he  did 
not  care  to  sit  up  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible, 
after  his  usual  custom,  she  brought  it  to  the  bedside, 
and  read  it  to  him  day  after  day  with  untiring 
patience,  watching  for  some  sign  of  consciousness, 
some  gleam  of  light  upon  that  pale,  vacant  face.  She 
was  always  busy,  and  yet  always  at  leisure  to  sympa- 
thize with  others.  There  was  not  anything  which  she 
could  not  do.  Talk  of  Mrs.  Crampton's  broths  and 
jellies,  they  were  not  to  be  compared  to  hers — at  least, 
Dora  thought  so ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Cramp- 
ton's  were  not  home-made. 

Dora  often  wondered  where  the  money  came  from  with 
which  to  procure  so  many  nice  things,  and,  above  all, 
the  port  wine  which  her  stepmother  would  insist  upon 
her  taking — the  more  especially  when  she  noticed  the 
rigid  economy  which  was  exercised  in  other  matters. 
Dora  could  not  help  observing  the  faded  bonnet,  the 
carefully  turned  cloak,  the  well-worn  gown,  the 
mended  gloves.  Then  there  were  the  scanty  meals, 
the  frugal  saving  of  candles  and  firing,  and  a 
thousand  other  little  things  denoting  that  weary 
struggle  which  is  continually  going  on  in  the  homes 
of  those  who  have  barely  enough  to  live  upon.  When 
Dora  questioned  her  upon  the  subject,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
told  her  with  a  smile  that  she  had  found  a  treasure 
which  could  not  be  better  bestowed  than  by  endea- 
vouring, with  God's  blessing,  to  restore  her  to  health. 
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What  with  the  rest,  and  the  sweet  country  air,  and 
kind  nursing,  and  "  kitchen  physic/'  as  she  called  it, 
and  the  port  wine,  and  above  all,  God's  blessing^ 
Dora  rapidly  recovered  her  strength. 

"Can't  you  find  me  something  to  do,  nurse?" 
asked  she,  one  morning. 

"  All  in  good  time,  darling." 

"  But  I  am  tired  of  being  idle." 

"  Yery  well ;  wait  a  bit,"  said  Mrs.  Benson ;  "  you 
are  not  strong  enough  yet." 

"  At  any  rate,"  exclaimed  Dora,  ' '  I  could  dust  the 
old  china." 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  sure  that  will  not  hurt  me,"  said  Dora. 

"You  cannot  do  it/'  replied  Mrs.  Benson  posi- 
tively. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  the  young  girl.  "  Where  does 
mamma  keep  it  ?  It  always  used  to  be  in  the  little 
corner  cupboard." 

"  It  is  not  there  now,  you  see." 

"  Yes,  I  see,  nurse ;  but  I  want  to  know  what  has 
become  of  it,"  persisted  Dora. 

"  It's  gone." 

"  Broken  ?"  exclaimed  Dora. 

( '  Not  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  Then  where  is  it  gone,  nurse  ?" 

"  If  you  must  know,  Miss  Dora,  it  is  sold ;  and 
now  please  do  not  ask  me  any  more  questions." 

"  Poor  mamma  !"  exclaimed  the  young  girl. 

"  I  do  not  think  she  regrets  it,"  said  Mrs.  Benson, 
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looking  affectionately  at  Dora;  "and  I  am  sure  1 
don't." 

"  When  was  it  sold  ?"  inquired  Dora,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause. 

Her  companion  smiled,  and  again  shook  her  head. 

"  Only  this  one  question,  nurse,  and  I  promise  not 
to  ask  anything  else.  Was  it  before  or  since  my 
return?" 

"  Since ;  and  now  don't  you  trouble  your  head 
any  more  about  it,  darling ;  but  just  sit  quietly  down 
while  I  fetch  you  a  nice  cup  of  beef  tea ;  it  will  be 
ready  by  this  time." 

Dora  obeyed  her  in  silence.  She  asked  no  more 
questions ;  she  knew  all  now,  and  how  she  had  been 
eating  and  drinking,  as  it  were,  the  curious  old  rose- 
tinted  china  in  the  form  of  jellies  and  port  wine. 
And  Dora  felt  as  if  she  could  never  love  Mrs. 
Hamilton  half  enough  for  what  she  had  done. 

By  the  time  that  Mrs.  Montague  might  be  expected 
to  return  from  Paris,  Dora's  health  was  so  far  re- 
established, as  to  afford  her  no  excuse  for  not  joining 
her  when  summoned  to  do  so ;  but  the  young  girl  did 
not  wish  for  an  excuse,  much  as  she  dreaded  return- 
ing to  that  gloomy  house,  especially  now  poor 
Gertrude  was  gone  :  she  was  ready  and  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  those  at  home. 

Dora  could  not  help  telling  her  kind  stepmother 
some  of  her  little  troubles  when  she  first  returned, 
and  was  so  weak  and  ill  that  she  never  expected  to  be 
able  to  do  anything  again.  The  little  she  told  her 
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gave  Mrs.  Hamilton  a  pretty  clear  insight  into  the 
real  state  of  the  case ;  and  her  kind  friend  Dr.  Tetley, 
agreeing  with  her  as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  change, 
they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  Dora  another  situa- 
tion. Nothing  was  said  to  her  until  all  had  been 
finally  settled.  And  how  glad  and  thankful  Dora 
was;  with  what  a  grateful  heart  she  thanked  God 
first,  and  then  that  dear,  thoughtful  mother,  and  the 
kind  Dr.  Tetley ! 

"  When  can  I  go,  mamma  ?"  asked  she. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  smiled. 

"  You  appear  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  leave  us," 
said  she. 

"  Oh,  mamma !  it  is  not  that ;  I  would  never  leave 
you  again  if  I  could  help  it.  But  I  want  to  be  doing 
something;  I  have  been  at  home  a  long  time,  now, 
although  it  does  not  seem  so." 

"  Well,  first  of  all  you  must  write  to  Mrs.  Montague, 
and  then  we  will  see  about  it." 

A  week  afterwards,  the  young  governess  once  more 
quitted  home,  full  of  health  and  hope. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


FLORENCE  MAITLAND  was  an  only  child,  and,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case  under  such  circumstances, 
exceedingly  proud  and  wilful.  She  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  have  her  own  way,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  it  should  seem  hard  to  her  at  first  to  be 
obliged  to  give  it  up.  The  weak  indulgence  of  her 
mother  also  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  lessen 
Dora's  authority.  There  was  always  some  hin- 
drance :  either  Florence  had  the  headache ;  or  she 
thought  her  looking  pale ;  or  the  poor  child  had  set 
her  heart  upon  doing  something,  or  going  some- 
where, just  at  the  very  time  when  she  ought  to  have 
been  attending  to  her  studies. 

"After  all,"  said  Mrs.  Maitland,  "it  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  once.  She  is 
but  a  child.  There  is  time  enough  yet.  It  is  not 
as  if  she  had  her  living  to  get  by  teaching."  And  so 
weeks  and  months  passed  away,  and  little  or  no  pro- 
gress was  made.  Mrs.  Maitland  could  not  understand 
it:  she  had  always  thought  Florence  so  quick  and 
clever.  Her  husband  declared  that  Dora  was  too 
young.  Poor  Dora !  it  was  weary,  uphill  work  for 
her,  but  she  never  complained. 

With  all  her  waywardness  Florence  was  an  affec- 
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tionate  child,  and  would  soon  have  loved  Dora  very 
much  if  she  had  been  any  one  else  but  her  governess. 
As  it  was,  she  could  not  help  loving  her  a  little,  and 
being  sorry  at  times  for  all  the  trouble  winch  she  gave 
her,  especially  when  she  saw  how  patiently  Dora  bore 
it.  And  then  she  would  determine  to  take  more  pains 
in  future.  But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  Florence  soon 
forgot  all  her  good  resolutions. 

Mrs.  Maitland  was  not  unkind,  she  was  only 
thoughtless.  There  are  many  such  characters  in  the 
world.  "When  she  told  Dora  that  there  was  no  hurry 
about  her  daughter's  education — "it  was  not  as  if  she 
had  her  living  to  get  by  teaching " — she  felt  sorry 
afterwards  for  having  said  so.  But  as  Mrs.  Maitland 
generally  spoke  and  acted  without  thought,  she  was 
continually  saying  and  doing  things  calculated  to 
wound  Dora's  feelings — little  things,  perhaps,  but 
hard  to  bear  nevertheless. 

"  How  is  it,"  asked  she  one  day,  "  that  governesses 
are  so  proverbially  improvident  ?" 

Dora  opened  her  large  eyes  with  a  bewildered  look. 

"  I  cannot  understand/'  continued  Mrs.  Maitland, 
"  why  they  should  almost  always  be  poor.  With  the 
liberal  salaries  which  some  receive,  surely  a  provision 
might  be  made  for  old  age.  In  your  own  case,  for 
instance — of  course  it  cannot  signify  to  me  what  you 
do  with  your  money,  only  you  are  very  young,  and  I 
cannot  help  feeling  an  interest  in  one  who  has  been 
now  for  some  months  a  member  of  my  family.  How 
was  it  that  yesterday,  when  I  had  forgotten  my  purse, 
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and  requested  you  to  lend  me  a  few  shillings  until 
our  return,  you  had  no  money,  although  I  only  paid 
your  quarter's  salary  a  few  weeks  before  ?" 

Dora  coloured,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Do  not  tell  me  unless  you  like,"  said  Mrs.  Mait- 
land,  kindly.  "Of  course  you  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  do  what  you  please  with  your  own." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dora,  taking  courage ;  "  so  I  sent 
it  to  my  father.  He  wants  it  more  than  I  do." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Miss  Hamilton,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Maitland ;  "  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
said  anything  about  it.  I  remember  now  Dr.  Tetley 
mentioning  that  your  father  had  lost  some  property 
lately ;  but  1  did  not  think — I  had  no  idea — I  always 
understood  him  to  be  tolerably  well  off,  if  not  rich." 

"  He  was  rich  once,"  said  Dora,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but 
it  is  all  gone  now ;  and  it  has  pleased  God  to  deprive 
him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  as  well." 

"  Poor  child !  and  so  you  were  obliged  to  go  out 
as  a  governess  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

It  was  but  a  common,  everyday  history  after  all — a 
bankrupt  or  paralytic  father — a  widowed  mother,  or 
brothers  and  sisters  to  be  helped  and  supported — the 
loss  of  property — bereavement — death.  Such,  too 
often,  is  the  early  history  of  the  governess. 

"It  must  have  appeared  hard  to  you  at  first," 
observed  Mrs.  Maitland,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  do  something," 
replied  Dora;  "but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
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would  leave  home  and  become  a  governess  if  they 
could  help  it." 

"  Especially  to  such  a  wilful  little  pupil/'  said  Mrs. 
Maitland,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  child's  sunny 
curls,  as  she  nestled  closely  to  Dora's  side,  who  bent 
down  and  kissed  her  affectionately. 

"Indeed,  indeed  I  will  try  to  learn,  and  not  be 
wilful,  or  do  anything  to  vex  you,"  whispered  Florence, 
clinging  to  her. 

Mrs.  Maitland  smiled. 

"I  wonder  how  often  you  have  said  that  before, 
Florence?"  asked  she. 

"  But  I  intend  to  keep  my  word  this  time,  mamma. 
And  I  am  going  to  try  a  new  way — the  way  Miss 
Hamilton  told  me  of." 

"  It  must  be  a  wonderful  way  if  it  enables  you  to 
remember  your  good  resolutions,"  replied  her  mother, 
still  laughing. 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  way !  I  am  going  to  pray  to 
God  to  help  me.  Miss  Hamilton  says  that  he  will ; 
and  that  whatever  we  ask  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  he  will  do  for  us.  There  is  a  text  about 
it  in  the  Bible.  Is  not  that  beautiful,  mamma,  and 
wonderful  too  ?" 

"Very  wonderful,"  said  Mrs.  Maitland,  with  a 
thoughtful  air. 

"  You  recollect  the  text,  mamma  ?" 

Mrs.  Maitland  did  not  remember  it  at  that  moment, 
although  she  told  Florence  that  she  knew  a  great  deal 
of  the  Bible  once. 
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"  My  governess  was  very  strict/'  added  she,  u  and 
used  to  insist  upon  my  learning  it  for  a  punishment 
whenever  I  did  anything  to  displease  her." 

"  But  that  was  not  the  way  to  make  you  love  the 
Bible,  mamma,  as  Miss  Hamilton  says  we  ought." 

"  It  was  a  wrong  system  to  act  upon,"  said  Mrs. 
Maitland,  "and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  impressions 
of  childhood  are  not  easily  effaced.  But  I  must  leave 
you  now  in  order  to  be  dressed  in  time  for  dinner." 

Florence  kept  her  good  resolutions.  It  is  astonish- 
ing what  we  can  do  when  we  not  only  strive,  but  pray. 
Even  Mr.  Maitland  was  satisfied  with  the  progress 
which  she  made;  while  his  wife  declared  that  she 
had  never  doubted  her  child's  ability,  if  she  could 
once  be  induced  to  attend  to  her  studies.  And  both 
congratulated  each  other  in  having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  such  a  governess  as  Miss  Hamilton. 

All  went  on  smoothly  for  some  months,  when  Mr. 
Maitland  received  a  lucrative  appointment  abroad, 
whither  he  and  his  family  were  expected  to  proceed 
without  loss  of  time.  They  would  gladly  have  taken 
Dora  with  them,  and  offered  to  increase  her  salary  if 
she  would  consent  to  go ;  but  no  inducement  could 
prevail  upon  her  to  leave  her  father  in  his  present 
state  of  health ;  nor  would  Mrs.  Hamilton  have  con- 
sented to  her  doing  so  had  she  been  asked. 

Poor  Dora !  it  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  her. 
She  almost  wished  now  that  she  had  gone  back  to 
Mrs.  Montague's.  Anything  was  better  than  return- 
ing home,  to  become  once  more  a  burden  instead  of  a 
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help  to  those  who  loved  her ;  and  just  when  the  first 
difficulties  of  her  position  appeared  to  have  been  sur- 
mounted, and  she  was  getting  on  so  nicely  with  her 
young  pupil,  and  beginning  to  feel  so  happy.  Her 
heart  sunk  within  her  at  the  thought  of  once  more 
seeking  a  new  home  among  strangers.  The  prospect 
of  a  lifetime  of  teaching  arose  up  drearily  before  her. 
Would  it  be  always  thus?  God  knows.  The  last 
thought  quieted  her.  What  a  comfort  it  is,  not  only 
to  take  our  troubles  to  the  Lord,  but  to  be  able  to 
leave  them  with  him.  The  world  may  be  full  of 
crosses  and  changes,  but  they  are  all  of  his  appointing. 
His  love  is  changeless ;  he  knows — he  appoints — he 
loves — Jesus  loves.  What  more  would  the  believer 
have?  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city.  A  little 
while — who  can  tell  how  little  ? — and  all  these  earthly 
chances  and  changes  will  have  passed  away,  and  we 
shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  Mrs.  Maitland,  Dora 
stayed  with  them  as  long  as  they  remained  in  England. 
Florence  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  thought  of  parting 
with  her  kind  governess,  and  promised  to  remember 
her  instructions,  and  go  on  reading  her  little  Bible 
every  morning  and  evening  for  her  sake,  just  as  if  she 
was  still  with  her. 

"  Only  I  shall  not  have  you  to  explain  anything  to 
me,"  added  she,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

Dora  told  her  that  she  was  sure  her  mamma  would 
willingly  explain  anything  which  she  might  find 
difficult. 
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"  Do  you  think  that  she  would  allow  me  to  read 
with  her  ?"  asked  Florence  eagerly. 

"  I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate  you  might  ask  her." 
Florence  ran  off  to  do  so  at  once.  But  although 
there  were  family  prayers  regularly  every  morning 
and  evening,  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Maitland  had 
never  thought  of  reading  a  chapter,  or  even  a  few 
verses  of  the  Bible,  in  her  own  quiet  chamber  as  well. 
She  did  not  know  what  a  help  and  comfort  it  fre 
quently  is  amid  the  trials  and  temptations  of  the  day 
She  had  scarcely  experienced  any  trials  as  yet,  those 
of  her  own  heart  and  temper  being  but  little  under- 
stood, so  she  did  not  feel  her  need ;  and  yet,  for  all 
that,  Mrs.  Maitland  loved  and  reverenced  the  word  of 
God.  "When  Florence  asked  to  be  permitted  to  read 
with  her  in  future,  she  had  no  heart  to  explain  all 
this,  or  to  refuse  her  request.  From  that  day  the 
mother  and  child  read  the  Bible  together.  A  little 
prayer  for  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
Dora  had  taught  her  pupil,  helped  them  wonderfully  ; 
and  after  a  short  time  they  would  not  have  given  it 
up  for  anything. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    BREAD    FOUND    AFTER   MANY    DAYS. 

DORA  remained  with  her  little  pupil,  to  whom  she  had 
become  much  attached,  as  long  as  they  stayed  in 
London ;  and  when  she  was  obliged  to  leave  them  at 
last,  Mrs.  Maitland  insisted  upon  making  her  a  hand- 
some present,  thanking  her  at  the  same  time  for  the 
pains  which  she  had  taken  with  the  education  of  her 
beloved  child. 

Cheered  by  her  kindness,  Dora  once  more  began  to 
hope.  She  had  little  doubt  but  that  she  should  soon 
be  able  to  meet  with  another  situation.  She  would 
ask  Dr.  Tetley  to  help  her ;  and  meanwhile  she  must 
wait  and  trust,  and  do  all  she  could  to  assist  her  kind 
mother,  and  good  old  Mrs.  Benson,  and  poor  dear 
papa.  She  thanked  God  that  she  was  not  going  back 
to  be  nursed  this  time,  but  was  strong  enough  to  feel 
able  and  willing — oh,  how  willing ! — to  take  her  full 
share  in  the  duties  of  their  little  household. 

Dora  returned  home  much  earlier  than  she  had  been 
expected,  and  went  round  by  the  back  way  in  order  to 
surprise  them.  The  door  was  closed,  but  she  raised 
the  latch  as  gently  as  she  could,  and  looking  in  saw 
Mrs.  Benson  sitting  alone,  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands.  The  old  woman  started  up  on  Dora's  entrance, 
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and  she  perceived  at  once  that  she  had  been  crying, 
notwithstanding  the  bright  smile  with  which  she  came 
forward  to  welcome  her. 

"  Is  papa  worse  ?"  exclaimed  Dora. 

"No,  darling.  What  should  make  you  think  that?" 
asked  Mrs.  Benson,  as  she  endeavoured  with  trembling 
fingers  to  unfasten  Dora's  bonnet  and  cloak.  "  He's 
just  about  the  same.  I  don't  see  a  shade  of  difference 
in  him  myself." 

"  And  dear  mamma  ?" 

"  Is  quite  well.  She  talked  of  coming  to  meet  you, 
but  we  did  not  expect  you  yet  awhile ;  and  here  am  I 
standing  talking  when  I  ought  to  have  been  preparing 
for  dinner." 

"Wait  a  moment,  nurse,"  said  Dora,  laying  her 
hand  upon  the  old  woman's  shoulder.  "I  do  not 
care  about  dinner.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  has 
happened." 

"  What  should  happen,  darling  ?  Have  I  not  told 
you  that  we  are  all  well  ?" 

"  But  why  were  you  crying  just  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Dora !"  exclaimed  the  poor  old  woman, 
"  if  I  did  cry  just  now  it  was  for  joy  and  thankfulness. 
But  she  shall  tell  you  all  about  it  herself;  she  de- 
serves to  have  that  pleasure.  There  never  was  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Hamilton — always  excepting  your 
own  dear  mamma ;  and  no  one  but  the  Lord  and  my- 
self (and  she  would  have  kept  it  from  me  if  she  could) 
know  all  that  she  has  gone  through  of  late  without  so 
much  as  a  murmuring  or  impatient  word;  and  no  one 
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ever  -will  know — for,  thank  God,  it  is  all  over  now, 
and  she  will  have  her  reward  at  last.  Poor  child  \" 
added  Mrs.  Benson,  passing  her  arm  around  Dora's 
trembling  form ;  "  and  so  you  have  come  back  again 
never  to  leave  us  any  more." 

"  I  do  not  understand/'  said  the  bewildered  Dora. 
"  Where  is  mamma  ?" 

"In  the  sitting  room  with  Mr.  Campbell.  You 
had  better  not  disturb  them.  He  won't  be  much 
longer.  You  recollect  Mr.  Campbell  ?" 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  over  Dora's  mind. 

"  I  know  all  now/'  exclaimed  she :  "  Seth  Browne 
has  come  back  \" 

Mrs.  Benson  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

" You're  wonderful  at  guessing,  Miss  Dora;  but 
you  have  not  got  it  quite  right  yet.  Seth  Browne  is 
dead;  but  he  has  sent  back  the  Bible — the  little 
Bible  which  your  dear  mamma  gave  him  just  before 
she  died ;  and  it  is  full  of  bank-notes,  or  something 
of  the  kind ;  I  did  not  rightly  understand,  only  that 
you  will  never  be  obliged  to  leave  home  again,  but 
have  a  fine  house,  and  carriage,  and  servants  of  your 
own,  just  as  you  used.  But  here  am  I  telling  you 
about  it  myself  after  all." 

Dora  felt  strangely  happy  and  bewildered.  She 
asked  no  more  questions,  but  stood  watching  the 
active  old  woman  as  she  moved  briskly  to  and  fro  in  the 
performance  of  her  culinary  operations.  She  could 
not  help  noticing  that  she  was  not  nearly  so  strong  and 
active  as  she  remembered  her  a  few  years  ago,  and  was 
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glad  for  her  sake  that  fortune  seemed  about  to  smile 
upon  them  again.  Dora  wanted  to  help  her,  but 
Mrs.  Benson  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing ;  so  she 
ran  up  stairs  to  her  father's  room,  but  finding 
him  asleep,  went  into  her  own  little  chamber  to 
wait  for  Mr.  Campbell's  departure.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  she  heard  the  gate  swing  to,  and  saw 
him  walking  quickly  away.  Then  Mrs.  Hamilton 
came  up  pale  and  smiling;  and  putting  her  arm 
tenderly  round  her  as  they  sat  together,  she  told  her 
^11  about  it. 

Seth  had  been  only  a  few  years  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
office,  when  he  was  met  and  recognised  by  his  father, 
who  soon  succeeded  in  not  merely  satisfying  the  boy's 
doubts  by  a  plausible  representation  of  the  past,  but 
in  obtaining  a  powerful  influence  over  his  young  mind. 
Captain  Browne  did  not  appear  to  have  taken  much 
notice  of  him  at  that  time  beyond  an  occasional  visit. 
It  was  not  until  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  daughter  went 
abroad  that  they  became  intimate,  and  that  Captain 
Browne  probably  began  tp  conceive  that  system  of 
fraud  which  was  afterwards  so  successfully  carried  out. 

Seth  did  not  yield  to  the  temptation  without  a 
severe  struggle,  during  which  his  health,  and  even  his 
reason,  had  well  nigh  given  way.  Many  a  time  he  had 
been  on  the  point  of  confessing  everything  to  his 
benefactor ;  but  how  could  he  bear  to  accuse  his  own 
father  ?  Had  Mrs.  Hamilton  been  still  alive  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  tell  her  all ;  but  there  was  no 
one  now  to  advise  or  care  for  him.  Poor  Seth !  He 
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forgot  that  loving  Saviour  to  whom  she  had  so  often 
directed  him.  He  forgot  the  little  Bible  given  to  be 
his  guide  and  comfort  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  and  yield- 
ing to  the  temptation,  became  a  passive  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  his  designing  parent. 

It  was  Captain  Browne  who,  availing  himself  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  Mr.  Hamilton's  misplaced  confi- 
dence in  his  young  clerk,  arranged  all  the  final  details 
of  the  robbery,  and  their  subsequent  flight,  so  as  to 
escape  detection.  But  while  he  was  congratulating 
himself  upon  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  man,  the 
judgment  of  God  overtook  him.  The  vessel  in  which 
they  sailed  was  wrecked  within  sight  of  its  desti- 
nation; and  although  Captain  Browne  and  his  son 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore,  the  former  was 
found  to  have  received  such  serious  injuries  as  to 
render  him  a  helpless  cripple  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

This  misfortune,  together  with  their  apparent  desti- 
tution and  Seth's  feeble  health,  excited  much  sympathy 
at  the  time.  A  kind  and  influential  merchant,  upon 
ascertaining  the  ability  of  the  latter,  offered  him 
employment  in  his  counting-house  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  it.  Seth 
remained  with  htm  under  an  assumed  name  for  above 
two  years,  during  which  he  entirely  supported  his 
father,  who  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  weak- 
ness, and  required  his  constant  attention  when  not 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  It  was  believed 
Captain  Browne  that  their  ill-gotten  wealth  had 
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perished  in  the  wreck,  and  Seth  had  hitherto  forborne 
to  undeceive  him  by  explaining  how,  at  the  first  inti- 
mation of  danger,  he  had  hastened  to  secure  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  property  about  his  person,  and  how, 
upon  arriving  at  their  present  abode,  he  had  taken  an 
early  opportunity  of  secreting  it  beneath  the  floor  of 
the  room  which  they  occupied,  where  it  had  remained 
ever  since.  In  the  hour  of  extreme  peril  he  had  also 
thrust  the  little  Bible  into  his  bosom,  and  it  after- 
wards became  his  greatest  comfort. 

Seth's  reasons  and  motives  for  acting  as  he  did  can 
never  be  fully  known.  It  is  probable  that  during  the 
voyage  his  conscience  had  awoke  and  smitten  him 
with  remorse.  The  terrors  of  the  storm  had  still  fur- 
ther increased  his  penitential  fears,  and  he  formed  the 
purpose  of  restoring  as  much  of  the  property  as  he 
could  to  the  benefactor  whose  kindness  he  had  so 
basely  abused.  But  his  father  still  had  great  influence 
over  him,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  not  only  oppose 
such  a  course,  but  would  at  once  appropriate  the 
stolen  money.  Besides  which  he  could  not  make 
restitution  without  giving  up  both  his  father  and  himself 
to  justice,  and  he  shrank  from  this  even  more  for  his 
father's  sake  than  for  his  own.  In  this  state  of  pain- 
ful indecision  he  had  allowed  the  hoard  to  remain 
untouched,  whilst  he  waited  for  the  course  of  events  to 
open  a  way  for  him.  Meantime  he  toiled  hard  to  earn 
an  honest  maintenance  for  both. 

Captain  Browne  suffered  a  great  deal  at  times. 
Towards  the  last  he  became  more  patient,  and  once  or 
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twice  expressed  his  regret  for  the  past,  until  at  length, 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  his  mind,  Seth 
ventured  to  tell  him  what  he  had  done,  and  how  he 
intended  returning  to  England,  and  restoring  the  pro- 
perty to  its  rightful  owner.  He  would  have  done  so 
before,  he  said,  only  that  he  did  not  like  to  leave  him 
while  he  remained  so  weak  and  helpless.  After  this 
the  sick  man  grew  strangely  restless  and  excited,  up- 
braiding his  son  for  having  concealed  it  from  him  so 
long,  and  for  having  suffered  him  to  want  so 
many  things  when  he  had  all  this  money  in  his  own 
possession ;  and  insisted  upon  his  immediately  procur- 
ing him  some  wine  and  other  luxuries  which  he  would 
have  been  much  better  without.  Seth  thought  it  best, 
however,  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  do  so  out  of  his  own  earnings.  He  regretted 
now  that  he  had  said  anything  about  it. 

One  evening,  shortly  after  this  disclosure,  upon 
returning  home  rather  earlier  than  usual,  Seth  dis- 
covered his  unfortunate  parent  lying  senseless  on  the 
floor  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  had  evidently  been 
endeavouring  to  remove  one  of  the  boards  so  as  to 
get  at  the  buried  treasure ;  but  his  strength  failed  him 
in  the  attempt.  Seth  succeeded  with  some  difficulty 
in  restoring  him  to  consciousness,  but  he  never  rallied, 
and  died  the  following  day  with  his  head  resting  on 
the  bosom  of  his  son.  His  last  words  were,  "  For- 
give !  forgive  V  but  whether  addressed  to  his  neglected 
Saviour  or  his  injured  child  it  was  impossible  to  say 
— Seth  always  maintained  the  former. 
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A  serious  illness  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
fatigue  and  anxiety  which  he  had  so  long  undergone. 
Seth's  great  fear  was  lest  he  should  not  live  to  make 
restitution  for  the  crime  which  he  had  committed.  One 
night,  when  he  believed  himself  to  be  dying,  he  told 
the  old  woman  who  attended  him  where  to  find  the 
hidden  papers.  But  thinking  him  to  be  wandering 
in  his  mind,  she  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said. 
After  a  long  time,  however,  he  partly  recovered,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to 
England. 

During  the  voyage  his  health  once  more  failed; 
and  feeling  himself  to  be  rapidly  sinking,  he  made  a 
confidant  of  a  fellow  passenger,  and  entrusted  the 
money  and  papers  to  his  care,  together  with  the  little 
Bible,  telling  him  the  whole  story,  and  expressing  a 
wish  that  the  book  might  be  given  to  Miss  Hamilton. 
The  gentleman  described  him  as  being  deeply  penitent, 
with  no  hope  save  in  the  redeeming  righteousness  of 
his  God  and  Saviour.  He  spoke  gratefully  of  the 
kindness  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hamilton  towards  himself,  as 
having  proved  the  means,  through  grace,  of  preserving 
him  from  the  commission  of  further  crime,  and  men- 
tioned how  her  solemn  and  loving  words,  so  little 
heeded  at  the  time,  had  come  back  to  him  in  after 
years ;  and  how  the  reading  of  the  little  Bible  had 
been  blessed,  even  as  she  prayed  that  it  might  be, 
with  her  dying  breath.  The  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  had  been  found  after  many  days. 

Although  Mrs.   Benson's   statement   of  the  little 
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book  being  filled  with  bank-notes,  proved  to  be 
somewhat  exaggerated,  it  was  nevertheless  true  that 
a  sufficient  amount  of  property  had  been  restored 
not  only  to  pay  every  creditor  in  full,  with  interest, 
so  that  no  reproach  might  rest  upon  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  but  also  to  secure  an  ample  provision  for 
his  wife  and  child. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HOW   ALL   CAME    RIGHT   AT    LAST. 

MRS.  HAMILTON  longed  to  tell  her  husband  the  good 
news;  she  could  never  be  quite  sure  how  much 
he  comprehended  of  what  was  passing  around  him. 

"Who  knows/'  said  she  to  Dora,  "but  what  it 
may  serve  to  rouse  him  ?" 

The  good  old  nurse  could  not  help  sighing  as  she 
watched  them  going  up-stairs  together,  looking  so 
glad  and  hopeful. 

Of  late,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  seldom  cared  to  exert 
himself  so  far  as  to  get  up  and  be  dressed,  but 
preferred  remaining  quietly  in  bed.  Mrs.  Benson 
pronounced  it  to  be  "  a  bad  sign  •"  but  so  far  from 
being  any  worse,  he  was  less  restless  and  impa- 
tient. He  appeared  to  be  a  little  puzzled  at  first  by 
seeing  Dora,  but  looked  pleased,  nevertheless,  when 
she  came  and  sat  beside  him,  holding  his  hand  in 
hers. 

"  You  remember  Seth  Browne,  my  dear  ?"  began 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  entering  at  once  upon  the  subject  in 
an  abrupt  and  agitated  manner,  while  a  momentary 
spasm  contracted  the  changed  features  of  her  husband's 
face  at  the  mention  of  that  once  familiar  name ;  but 
upon  her  repeating  the  question  still  more  earnestly 
he  only  smiled,  and  nodded  his  head  as  usual. 
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"  Surely  you  must  recollect  Seth  Brow  ne,  papa  ?" 
suggested  Dora,  gently. 

Mr.  Hamilton  nodded  again,  looking  at  her  with  a 
pleased  smile,  as  if  he  was  waiting  to  hear  all  about  it. 

His  wife  then  related  what  had  occurred  as  briefly 
and  impressively  as  she  could,  while  the  smile  faded 
from  the  old  man's  face  as  he  looked  wistfully  at  her. 
It  disturbed  him  to  notice  the  excited  expression  of 
her  usually  calm  and  placid  features.  When  she  had 
finished  speaking,  he  patted  her  hand  soothingly — it 
was  a  way  he  had, — and  murmured  something  in  his 
inarticulate  manner,  about  "it's  all  coming  right  at 
last." 

"  It  has  come  right  \"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hamilton  : 
"  He  maketh  all  things  to  work  together  for  good." 

Again  the  invalid  smiled  and  nodded  as  before. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  could  not  help  sighing  as  she  rose 
and  fetched  the  Bible,  in  order  to  read  a  chapter  after 
her  usual  custom.  The  sick  man  evidently  enjoyed 
his  evening  chapter :  probably  her  low,  sweet  voice 
soothed  him.  She  was  not  surprised,  when  she  came 
to  the  end,  to  find  that  he  had  fallen  asleep.  She  told 
Dora  that  it  frequently  happened  thus,  but  that  she 
continued  to  read  notwithstanding. 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "  that  some  day 
it  will  please  God  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  it : 
nothing  is  impossible  to  him." 

The  following  day,  Mr.  Hamilton  appeared  stronger 
tha-n  he  had  been  for  some  time,  and  was  quite 
impatient  to  be  up  and  dressed.  Dora  declared  with 
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a  smile  that  the  good  news  had  made  him  better 
already.  Mrs.  Hamilton  thought  that  it  might  have 
been  the  sight  of  her  bright  young  face  which  had 
helped  to  cheer  him ;  anyhow,  she  was  thankful  for 
the  change,  and  once  more  they  both  indulged  in  the 
vain  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  It  was  arranged 
that  he  should  have  a  low  carriage — so  low,  that  he 
might  easily  be  lifted  in  and  out,  and  in  which  he 
could  be  taken  for  a  drive  every  day,  when  the 
weather  permitted.  And  what  with  the  fresh  air, 
and  the  change,  and  all  their  loving  care — for  they 
would  have  nothing  else  to  do  now  but  to  care  for 
him — and  above  all,  with  God's  blessing,  "  who 
knows/'  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "but  what  your  dear 
father  may  be  once  more  restored  to  us  ?" 

The  summer  sun  peeped  cheerily  into  the  little 
room  as  they  sat  hoping  and  planning  for  the  future, 
with  hearts  full  of  quiet  thankfulness.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
was  greatly  altered  in  appearance;  time  and  sorrow 
had  softened,  rather  than  deepened,  as  they  too 
frequently  do,  the  hard  lines  of  her  face,  upon  which 
the  old  kindly  expression  shone  brighter  than  ever. 
Her  tall  figure  was  slightly  bent,  and  her  hair  streaked 
with  gray ;  the  loud  and  somewhat  decided  tones  of 
her  voice  had  become  hushed  and  subdued,  but  the 
cheerful  spirit,  the  active  and  energetic  mind,  remained 
unchanged.  It  was  strange  to  see  her  sitting  still  with 
the  bus/  hands  folded  together  in  her  lap,  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  doing  nothing,  as  only  the  weary  can 
«*njoy  it. 
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Dora  was  improved  rather  than  altered  ;  it  did  one's 
heart  good  to  see  her  bright  young  face  looking  so 
glad  and  happy — an  April  face,  all  smiles  and  tears. 
She  held  in  her  hand  a  small,  well-worn  Bible,  with 
silver  clasps,  the  same  Bible  which  her  mother  had 
given  to  Seth  Browne  so  many  years  before,  and  to 
which,  under  God,  they  owed  so  much.  A  name  and 
date  was  written  therein  in  trembling  characters; 
Dora  remembered  well  how  she  had  helped  to  support 
her  in  bed  while  she  did  it.  It  was  the  last  time  that 
she  was  ever  able  to  hold  a  pen. 

"  Dear,  dear  mamma  I"  murmured  Dora,  as  she 
gazed  at  it.  "  How  she  must  have  rejoiced  when  she 
saw  poor  Seth  coming  in  at  the  golden  gate,  and 
knew  that  her  earnest  prayer  for  him  had  been  heard 
and  answered ;  for  are  we  not  told  that  there  is  joy 
in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth?  How 
solemn  and  wonderful  it  seems  !" 

"  It  does  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

"  Precious  little  Bible  V  exclaimed  Dora,  kissing 
it.  "  A  thousand  times  more  precious  than  if  you 
had  really  been  filled  with  bank-notes,  as  poor  old 
nurse  told  me  that  you  were :  dear  old  nurse  !" 
added  she,  after  a  pause,  and  with  another  sunshiny 
smile.  "  How  glad  I  am,  for  her  sake,  that  we  are 
once  more  rich ;  she  must  never  do  anything  again, 
mamma,  but  sit  still  and  enjoy  herself." 

"She  deserves  to  be  remembered,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamilton ;  "  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have 
done  without  her,  and  she  is  not  so  strong  as  she 
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was.  Poor  Mrs.  Benson !  she  has  had  much  to  trv 
ner." 

"And  you  too,  dear  mamma,  have  been  greatly 
tried,  although  you  kept  it  from  me  in  your  love,  and 
would  have  concealed  it  even  from  her  if  it  had  been 
possible ;  you,  too,  are  not  so  strong  as  you  were." 

"  We  have  each  had  our  trials/'  replied  Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Dora,  earnestly,  "  even  if  it  were 
all  to  come  over  again,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  not  desire  to  have  one  trial  less." 

She  was  thinking  just  then  of  the  words  which 
poor  Gertrude  had  spoken  a  little  while  before  she 
died.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  trouble,  you  would 
never  have  come  here,  and  I  should  never  have 
known  you,  or  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ." 

Dora  knew  that  the  Lord  has  a  thousand  instru- 
ments for  working  out  his  purposes  of  love  and 
mercy,  and  felt  very  glad  and  thankful  that  it  had 
pleased  him  to  choose  her,  although  it  had  been  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction;  and  she  smiled  again  more 
brightly  than  ever,  as  she  softly  repeated  a  verse  of 
one  of  Cowper's  beautiful  hymns  : 

"  Trials  must  and  will  befall ; 
But,  with  humble  faith,  to  see 
Love  inscribed  upon  them  all, 
This  is  happiness  to  me." 

While  they  were  talking  thus,  Mrs.  Benson  opened 
the  door  a  little  way,  and  beckoned  Mrs.  Hamilton 
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from  the  apartment;  there  was  something  in  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  which  induced  Dor? 
to  follow  them  unperceived,  as  they  went  straight  up- 
stairs to  her  father's  room.  He  was  still  in  the 
old  place,  leaning  back  in  his  easy  chair  as  if  he 
had  fallen  asleep.  The  sun  shone  brightly  into  the 
chamber,  while  a  pleasant  breeze  fluttered  the  leaves 
of  the  large  Bible,  as  it  lay  open  before  him,  and 
occasionally  lifted  up  the  thin  white  hair  from  his 
temples ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  would  never  feel  the 
sweet  summer  breeze,  or  see  the  glorious  sunshine,  or 
that  blessed  book  any  more  :  he  was  dead  ! 

It  seemed  hard,  humanly  speaking,  that  he  should 
be  taken  away  from  them  just  when  better  times  had 
come ;  but  it  was  a  still  harder  trial  not  to  be  quite 
sure  whether  all  had  indeed  been  right  at  last  between 
him  and  his  God. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  concluding  scene  of  our  little 
history  must  needs  be  a  sad  one ;  God  grant  that  the 
solemn  warning  which  it  is  calculated  to  convey  may 
not  have  been  given  in  vain.  It  is  a  common  thing 
in  the  world  to  hear  men  speak  of  putting  off  religion 
until  a  more  convenient  season  ;  they  really  do  intend 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  some  day,  when  the  hurry  of 
business  is  past,  and  they  have  more  time,  or  when 
they  are  a  little  older.  They  take  no  heed  of  the 
sudden  deaths  constantly  happening  around  them — 
that  they  may  not  even  live  to  be  old.  Alas  for  those 
who  put  off  the  great  concerns  of  eternity  until  the 
dim  eye,  and  mental  imbecility,  so  frequently  the 
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accompaniments  of  old  age,  render  it  too  late!  "  Be- 
hold, NOW  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  NOW  is  the 
day  of  salvation."* 

Dear  reader,  have  you  ever  been  tried  as  Dora  was 
by  bereavement,  or  adversity,  or  both  ?  Are  you 
suffering  now  from  any  trial  or  trouble  which  seems 
hard  to  bear  ?  If  not,  you  most  probably  will.  Most 
of  us  are  called  to  suffer,  sooner  or  later,  in  this 
world  of  change.  If  you  are  so  tried,  whatever  your 
affliction  may  be,  take  it,  in  prayer  and  faith,  to  your 
Saviour,  and  leave  it  with  him ;  do  not  bring  it  back 
again  ;  lay  down  your  burden  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ; 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  trust  in  him  :  I 
need  not  say  love  him,  because  you  will  not  be  able 
to  help  loving  One  who  has  so  loved  you. 

Years  hence,  looking  back  by  the  way  by  which 
you  have  been  led,  the  right  way,  dark,  and  rugged, 
and  intricate  as  it  then  seemed,  you  will  be  ready  to 
exclaim  with  Dora,  "Even  if  it  were  all  to  come 
over  again,  I  would  not  desire  to  have  one  trial 
less."  The  Lord  knows  best  what  is  best  for  us. 
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By  an  Italian  Countess.  Engravings.  Imperial  i6mo.  35.  6d.  boards, 
giit  edges. 

Animal  Life  in  Eiirope. 

V"ith  numerous  coloured  Engravings.     Demy  ^to.     35.  6d  cover. 
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The  Days  of  the  Cattle  Plague. 

A  Story  by  Mrs.  PROSSER,  Author  of  "  Original  Fables,"  etc.  With 
Engravings.  Imperial  i6mo.  zs.  6d.  boards. 

Our  Forest  Home. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Which  Wins  the  Prize  ?"  etc.  Engravings  Fcap. 
8vo.  as.  6d.  boards  ;  33.  extra  boards,  gilt. 

Faithful,  but  not  Famous. 

A  Historical  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  "  Soldier  Ft  tz,"  etc.  Engravings. 
Fcap.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  boards  ;  35.  extra  boards,  gilt. 

The  Seven  Golden   Candlesticks; 

or,  Sketches  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
TRISTRAM.  Engravings.  6s.  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges. 

The  Circling  Year. 

Illustrated  with  Coloured  Pictures  and  Wood  Engravings  from  the 
"  Leisure  Hour "  and  "  SunJay  at  Home."  Imperial  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges. 

Thoughts  of  Christ  for  Every  Day  of  the 

Year.     By  LORD  KINLOCH.     Fcap.  8vo.     35.  6d.  boards. 

Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the   Greek 

Testament.     Together  with  a  complete  Vocabulary,  etc.    8vo.  75.  6d. 

boards. 

My  Little  Corner. 

A  Book  for  Working  People,  Mothers'  Meetings,  etc.  With  Engrav- 
ings. Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  boards. 

Old  Paths  for  Young  Pilgrims. 

24010.     is.  boards. 

Lizzie  Blaki,. 

With  Engravings.  Small  royal  i8mo.  is.  boards  ;  is.  6d.  extra  boards, 
gilt  edges. 

Scenes  in  Old  London. 

Royal  i6mo.     Engravings,     is.  6d.  boards. 

Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Vegetable  Life; 

or,  Rambles  in  Parks,  Forests,  Orchards,  Gardens,  Hiaths,  etc.  Nu- 
mcrous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  handsomely  bound. 
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Bible  Sketches  and  their  Teachings. 

FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.    By  SAMUEL  G.  GREEN,  B.A.    Fcap.  8vo. 
First  Series  :  The  Creation  to  Death  of  Joseph. 

Second  Series :  From  the  Days  of  Job  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Third  Series :  The  Life  of  Christ.  Each  25.  6d.  boards. 

Cousin  Mabel '  s  Experiences. 

Sketches  of  Religious  Life  in  England.  By  Miss  E.  J.  WHATELEY, 
Author  of  "  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Archbishop  Whateley." 
Crown  8vo.  45.  boards,  gilt  edges. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century.  By  J.  H.  MERLE  D'AuBiGNE,  D.D.  With  12  Engravings  on 
Steel,  and  200 on  Wood.  Royal  410.  2 is  handsomely  bound,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

Palestine  for  the  Young ; 

or,  a  Tour  through  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  Rev.  A.  A.  BONAR. 
Engravings.  Imperial  i6mo.  53.  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Jacques  Bonneval ;  or,  the   Days   of  the 

Dragonnades.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  Powell."  Royal  i6mo.  as.  6d. 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

Readings  for  Winter  Gatherings, 

Temperance  and  Mothers*  Meetings,  etc.  FIRST  and  SECOND  SERIES. 
Edited  by  the  ReT.  JAMES  FLEMING,  B.D.,  Incumbent  of  Camden 
Church,  CamberwelL  Crown  8vo.  Each  is.  neat  cover  ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 

Prayers  for  a  Month. 

Supplied  by  various  contributors.  New  Series,  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d 
boards. 

New  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 

By  E.  P.  BARROGS,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  New  York 
With  Fac-similes  of  Ancient  MSS.  8vo.  6s.  cloth  boards. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Imperial  £vo.  6s. 
handsomely  bound. 

Table  Talk,  and  other  Poems. 

By  W.  COWPER.     With  Original  Notes  by  the  late  R.  SOUTHEY,  Feet. 
Laureate.    Illustrations  by  Harrisuu  Weir,  Gilbert,  etc.    Imperial  161110. 
6s.  boards. 
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English  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Engravings.     Super-royal.     IDS.  6d.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges. 

The  Mirage  of  Life. 

Fine  Edition.     With  Illustrations  by  TENNIEL.     Royal  i6mo.    45.  6d. 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

Our  Life  Illustrated  by  Pen  and  Pencil. 

Numerous  Designs.     los.  6d.  handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges. 

The   Wood-  Carvers. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Geoffry  and  his  Prize  M arrow."   Engravings.    Small 
royal,     is.  6d.  boards  ;  as.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Sermons  for  Sunday  Evenings. 

Selected  and  Revised  from  the  "Sunday  at  Home."   Crown 8vo.  as.  6d. 
boards. 

Hymns  and  Poems  for  very  Little  Children. 

By  the  Hon.  M.  E.  L.     Coloured  and  Wood  Engravings.      2S.  boards, 
gilt  edges. 

Bunyans  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Twenty-four  Engravings  in  Oil  Colours  after  Gilbert.      75.  6d.  extra 
boards,  gilt. 
This  Edition,  without  the  plates,  but  with  a  Portrait,  35.  6d.  boards. 

Eva  and  Bertie. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Two  Little  Bruces,"  etc.     Engravings.     Small 
royal,     is.  6d.  boards  ;  as.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Hours  of  Christian  Devotion. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  THOLUCK.    With  a  Preface  by  Rev 
HORATIUS  BONAR,  D.D.     Fcap.  8vo.     35.  boards. 

Flowers  from  Many  Lands. 

Coloured  Engravings.     Fcap.  8vo.     35.  6d.  boards  ;  45.  extra  boards. 

Footsteps    of    the  Reformers    in   Foreign 

Lands.     Coloured  Engravings.     35.  6d.  boards  ;  4s.  extra  boards. 

Latimer. 

A  Biography.     By  the   Rev.    R.   DEMAUS,    M.A.     Portrait.     71.   6d. 
boards. 
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From  Dawn  to  Dark  in  Italy. 

A  Tale  of  the  Reformation.     Engravings.     Imp.  i6mo.     45.  boaids. 

George  Burley :  his  History  and  Experi- 

ences.     By  G.  E.  SARGENT.     Engravings.     45.  6d.  boards. 

Memorials  of  the  English  Martyrs. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  TAYLER,  M.  A.     Engravings.     75.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt 

The  Awdries  and  their  Friends. 

And  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  PROSSER.  Engravings.  Crown  8vo.  43. 
boards. 

Madagascar  and  its  People. 

With  a  Sketch  of  Mission  Work.  By  J.  SIBREE,  Jun.  Engravings 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.  A  Companion  to  "A  New  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible."  By  Rev.  E.  P.  BARROWS,  D.D.  Demy  8vo 
6s.  6d.  boards. 

Alice  Barlow  ;  or,  Principle  in  Everything. 

By  G.  E.  SARGENT.  Crowr.  Svo.  Engravings,  as.  6d,  boards  ;  35.  extra 
boards. 

Alypius  of  Tagaste. 

By  Mrs.  WEBB.  Imperial  i6mo.  Engravings.  33.  6d.  boards,  gilt 
edges. 

Berties    Birthday   Present ;    or,    Patience 

Rewarded.  Engravings.  Small  royal  i8mo.  is.  6d.  boards  ;  25.  extra 
boards. 

Charles  Roussel ;  or,  Industry  and  Honesty. 

i8mo.     With  Engravings,     is.  6d.  boards  ;  zs.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges, 

Hungering  and  Thirsting. 

Small  royal  iSmo.     is.  boards  ;  is.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Dora  Hamilton ;  or,  Sunshine  and  Shade. 

Fcap.  Svo.     Engravings,     as.  boards  ;  zs.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Down  in  a  Mine ;  or,  Buried  Alive. 

With  Engravings.      i8mo     is.  6d.  boards  ;  as.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 
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Fuel  for  our  Fires  ;  or,  Coal  Pits,  Collier  s^ 

and  their  Dangers.     Engravings.     Square  royal  i6mo.     is.  6d.  boards. 

Frances  Leslie. 

By  Miss  BICKERSTETH.  Engravings,  crown  8vo,  as.  6d.  cloth  boards, 
33'.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Helen  Maurice;  or,  the  Daughter  at  Home. 

Engravings.     Fcap.  8vo.     as.  boards  ;  as.  6d.  extra  boards. 

Historical  Tales  for  Young  Protestants. 

Engravings.     Fcap.  8vo.     as.  boards  ;  25.  6d.  extra  boards. 

Family  Readings  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 

Matthew  :  for  Daily  Use  in  Christian  Households.  By  the  Rev.  F 
BOURDILLON,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Woolbeding.  Crown  8vo  33.  6d. 
boards. 

Lifts  Battle  Lost  and  Won. 

Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo.  as.  cloth  boards;  as.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt 
edges. 

Jonah  the  Prophet:  Lessons  on  his  Life. 

From  the  French  of  Professor  GAUSSEN.  Engravings,  is.  6d.  boards  . 
2S.  extra  boards. 

Lilians  Talk  with  Mamma  about  the  Sun, 

the  Stars,  etc.     Engravings.     Square  i6mo.     as.  boards. 

Little  Guide  of  Adrighoole. 

Fcap.  8vo.     2S.  6d.  boards  ;  33.  extra  boards. 

The  Great  Cloud  of  Witnesses  ;  or,  the  Power 

of  Faith.     By  W.  LANDELS,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.     45.  boards 

Ludovic  ;  or,  the  Boys    Victory. 

By  Mrs.  PROSSER.  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo.  as.  boards  .  as.  6d.  extra 
boards. 

Memoirs  of  Old  Humphrey. 

With  Gleanings  from  his  Portfolio.  Portrait.  i8mo.  is.  6d.  boards  ; 
2S.  extra  boards. 

Little  Serena  in  a  Strange  Land. 

Engravings.     F-ap.  8vo.     as.  boards  ;  23.  6d.  extra  boards. 
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Missionary  Book  for  the  Young. 

A  First  Book  on  Missions.  With  Engravings,  is.  boards  ;  is  6d.  exirz 
boards. 

Miracles  of  Christ. 

With  Explanatory  Observations  and  Illustrations.  i8mo.  Engravings. 
is.  6d.  boards. 

Oiir  Earthly  House  and  its  Builder. 

With  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo.  25.  boards ;  as.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt 
edges. 

Palissy,  the  Huguenot  Potter. 

By  C.  L.  BRIGHTWELL.   Engravings.     25.  6d.  boards  ;  35.  extra  boards. 

.  Pleasant  Hours  with  the  Bible. 

Scripture  Queries  on  Various  Subjects,  and  Answers  to  the  same.  In 
two  books  (one  for  Pupil,  the  other  for  Teacher).  Fcap.  8vo.  Two 
Series,  each  25.  6d.  boards. 

Quality  Fogg's  Old  Ledger. 

By  Mrs.  PROSSER.     With  Engravings.     Royal  i6mo.     is.  6d.  boards. 

The  Romance  of  Modern  Missions. 

By  Miss  BRIGHTWELL.     Engravings.     Imperial  i6mo.     25.  6d.  boards. 

Rivers  of  Water  in  a  Dry  Place. 

An  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  South  Africa. 
Engravings.  Crown  8vo.  35.  boards  ;  35.  6d.  extra  boards. 

Shenacs   Work  at  Home. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Christie  Redfern's  Troubles,"  etc.  Engravings. 
Fcap.  2S.  boards  ;  2S.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt. 

Story  of  a   City  Arab. 

With  Engravings  printed  on  toned  paper.  Fcap.  8vo.  35.  boards. 
35.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

The  Spirit  of  Life ;  or,  Scripture  Testimony 

to  the  Divine  Person  and  Work  ef  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
BICKERSTETH,  M.A.  8vo  45.  boards. 


The  Rose-Bud. 


A  Christian  Gift  to  the  Young.      Coloured  Engravings       Royal     5ma 
45.  extra  boards. 
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The  White  Foreigner  from  over  the  Waters. 

The  Story  of  the  American  Mission  to  the  Burmese.      Engravings.     55. 
boards  ;  33.  6d.  extra  boards. 

The  Tivo  Little  Bruces. 

Engravings.     Fcap.  8vo.     23.  boards  ;  as.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Wonderful  Works  of  Christ. 

Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  boards  ;  25.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Stories  and  Pictures  from  Church  History. 

Crown  8vo.     With  numerous  Engravings,     35.  boards  ;    45.  extra,  gilt 
edges. 

Christian  Home  Life. 

A  Book  of  Examples  and  Principles.     Crown  8vo.     35.  boards  ;  35.  6d. 
extra,  gilt  edges. 

Christian  Manliness. 

A  Book  of  Examples  and  Principles  for  Young  Men.     Crown  8vo.     35. 
boards  ;  35.  6d.  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Which   Wins  the  Prize?  or,  the  Cousins. 

With  Engravings.     Fcap.  8vo.     25.  6d.  boards ;  35.  extra,  gilt  edges. 

The  Moth  and  the  Candle  ;  or,  Lucy  Wood- 

vine's  Temptation      Vcap.  8vo.     With  Engravings,     as.    6d.    boards; 
33.  extra,  gilt  edges. 

The  Story  of  a  Diamond. 

By  Miss  M.  L.  WHATELY.     Engravings.     Crown  8vo.     33.  6d.  boards. 

Tom   Tracy  of  Brier  Hill. 

With  Engravings,     is.  6d.  boards  :  as   extra  boards. 

Christie  Redferns  Troubles. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Orphans  of  Glen  Elder,"    etc.     Crown  8vo. 
35.  6d.  boards. 

A  Handbook  of  English  Liter atiire. 

By  JOSEPH  ANGUS,  D.D.     xamo.     55.  boards  ;  6s.  6d.  extra  boards. 

A    Handbook    of   Specimens   of   English 

Literature.     By  J.  ANGUS,  D.D.     iamo.     55  6d.  boards. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF 

"JESSICA'S    FIRST    PRAYER," 


Bedes  Charity. 

Engravings.     Crown  8vo.     45.  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Max  Kromer :   a   Story  of  the  Siege  cf 

Strasbourg.     Royal  i6mo.     Engravings,     is.  6d.  boards. 

Little  Megs  Children. 

Royal  i6rao.     Engravings,     is.  6d.  cloth ;  as.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

The  Fishers  of  Derby  Haven. 

Fcap   8vo.     With   Engravings,      as.    cloth ;   as.    6d.    extra   cloth,   gilt 
edges. 

Jessicas  First  Prayer. 

Royal  i6mo.     Engravings,     is.  cloth  ;  is.  6d.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Alone  in  London. 

Royal    i6mo.     Engravings,      is.    6d.    cloth   boards ;    as.    extra    cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

Pilgrim  Street:  a  Story  of  Manchester  Life. 

Fcap.  Svo.     Engravings,     as.  cloth  ;  as.  6d.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Enoch  Rodens  Training. 

Fcap.  Svo.     Engravings,     as.  cloth  ;  as.  6d.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Ferns  Hollow. 

Fcap.  Svo.    Engravings,     as.  cloth  ;  as.  6d.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

The  Children  of  Clover  ley. 

Fcap.    Svo.     With   Engravings,     as.   cloth  ;    as.    6d.  extra  cloth,  gilt 
edges. 


LONDON  :  THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

56,  Paternoster  Row,  65,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  164,  Piccadilly. 
BRIGHTON  :  31,  Western  Road.       MANCHESTER  :  100,  Corporation  Street 


